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Just PUBLISHED. 


CHRISTINE : 
A TROUBADOUR'S SONG, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 


By GrorcE H. Mixes. 
1 vol. 12mo, pp. 286. Beveled cloth, $2 00. 


MISCELLANEA: 


CONTAINING 
REVIEWS, LECTURES, AND ESSAYS. 


By tHe Most Rev. M. J. Spatpine, D.D., ARCHBISHOP OF 
BALTIMORE. 


1 vol. 8vo, pp. 810, cloth, $3 50; 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 810, fine paper, 
cloth beveled, $5 00. 


CONTENTS OF ‘* MISCELLANEA.” 

Introduction; Church History; Early Ages; Middle Ages; 
Since the Reformation; Literature and the Arts in the Middle 
Ages; Literature and the Clergy Libraries; Schools and Univer- 
sities in the Dark Ages; Influence of Christianity on Civil 
Liberty ; The Deposing Power of the Popes ; Rome and Avignon ; 
John Huss and the Hussites ; The Spanish Inquisition ; The Ref- 
ormation in Switzerland; Prescott’s Mexico; Catholie Missions 
in the Northwest; Webster's Bunker Hill speech; Colonial 
Blue Laws; The Spirit of the Age ; The Charge of Idolatry; The 


Catholic Doctrine of Satisfaction; The Confessional; Catholic 


and Protestant Countries Compared; England and France; 
Holland and Belgium ; Germany and Italy: England as she isand 
wae; Ireland and the Irish; Italian Society; Brazil and the Bra- 
zilians; The Oriental Churches; Rome; The Papal Government; 
The Philadelphia Riots; On Mobs; Lafayette and Morse; Com- 
mon Schools ; Clock of Strasburg ; Librariez, Ancient and Modern; 
Demonology and the Reformation; Our new American Liter- 
ature ; Italian Life and Morals. 


(eB From the above table of contents it will be seen that this 
is an important book both for Catholic and non-Catholic. 





THE HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. By Archbishop 
Spalding. 1 vol. 8vo, $3 50. 


LIFE AND SERMONS OF FATHER BAKER (Paulist). $2 50. 
MAY CAROLS. By Aubrey de Vere. $1 25. 


COMPLETE WORKS OF ARCHBISHOP HUGHES. 2 vols., 
cloth, $6 00. 


LAWRENCE KEHOE, 
PUBLISHER AND BOOKSELLER, 
145 Naseau Street, New York. 





NEW BOOKS IN PRESS BY 
JAMES MILLER. 


MRS. BROWNING'S POEMS OF CHILDHOOD. Illustrated 
by Hennessy. 


MRS. BLLIS'S COMPLETE COOK. 
GUIDE TO HEALTH; or, Taz Art or Protonaine LIFE. 
GUIDE TO THE HUDSON RIVER. Illustrated by T. Addison 
Richards. 
NEW JUVENILES. 
LUCY’S HALF-CROWN; or, Tue ART OF MAKING PEOPLE 
Harpy Witnovut Money. 
TOM RANDALL. A Book For Boys. 
LITTLE TRAPPER. By Francis F. Brithertop. 
AUNT MARY’S LIBRARY. 10 vols. By Mrs. Lee. 
LITTLE HARRY’S LIBRARY. 6vols. By Alice Hawthorne. 
LITTLE JENNY'S LIBRARY. 6vols. By Alice Hawthorne. 
UNDINE. By Fouque. Beautifully illustrated. 
WHAT THE MOON SAW. By Hans Andersen. 
THE SNOW ANGEL. 


THE REMARKABLE ADVENTURES OF PAUL BLAKE. A 


Book For Boys. 


GOOD BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. 


PUBLISHED BY 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
LONDON, 
AND 
416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 


Boswell’s Life of Dr. Johnson, with copious notes 
and many illustrations. 4 vols., crown Svo, cloth, $5 00; 
or, including a Tour to the Hebrides, 5 vols., half calf, 
$15 00. 


Milier’s English Country Life, with 200 beautiful 
illustrations. By Birket Foster. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
edges, $2 50. 





Miller’s Country Year Book, descriptive of the Sea- 
sons, etc., with 140 illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $2 00. 


Hogg on the Microscope, Its History, Construction, 
and Application, with many illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, $2 50. 


A Cruise upon Wheels, the Chronicle of some 
Autumn Wanderings among the Deserted Post-roads of 
France. By Charles Allston Collins (brother of Wilkie 
Collins). Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, $1 %5. 





Francis on Fish Culture and the Modern System 
of Breeding and Rearing Fish in Inland Waters. With 
iliustrations, post 8vo, cloth, $2 00. 


Routledge’s Hand-Book of Croquet. By Ed- 
mund Routledge. 32mo, boards, pictorial cover, illustrated 
with diagrams, 20c. 





Ingoldsby Legends; or, Mirth and Marvels. By Thomas 
Ingoldsby, Esq. 12mo, cloth, $2 50. 


How to Farm Profitably. By Mr. Alderman Mechi, 
of Tipton Hall. 16mo, cloth, boards, $1 75; or strongly 
half-bound in leather, $2 50. 


The Horse in the Stable and Field. By Stone- 


henge. A new edition, with 170 engravings. Svo, cloth, 
$6 00. : 


ROUTLEDGE'S STANDARD LIBRARY. 


one volume, compactly and elegantly printed ina new type, 
post 8vo, cloth, $1 75. 


by John Gilbert, post 8vo, cloth, $1 7%. 


Quixote,” illustrated, post 8vo, cloth, $1 75. 


HISTORY OF WEST POINT 
AND ITS 
MILITARY IMPORTANCE DURING THE AMERI. 
CAN REVOLUTION, 
AND THE 


Origin and Progress of the United States 
Military Academy. 





Academy. 
Illustrated with numerous Maps and Engravings. 
1 vol. 8vo, blue cloth, $6; half calf, $7 50; full morocco, $10. 


** Aside from its value as an historical record, the volume under 
notice is an entertaining guide-book to the Military Academy and 
its surroundings. We have full details of cadet life, from the day 


those who have enjoyed at West Point the combined attractions, 
this book will give, in its descriptive and illustrated portion, 
especial pleasure.”’-—-New York Evening Post. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 
192 Broadway, New York 





Arabian Nights Entertainments, complete in 


Don Quixote, uniform with the above, with illustrations 


Cil Blas, uniform with the “Arabian Nights” and ‘ Don 
, .—) 


PICTURES OF TRAVEL. 
By Here. Translated by LELAND. 


A new and beautifal edition, on tinted paper, and handsomel 
bound, $2 25. — tied 


‘* Those who wish for a single good specimen of Heine, should 
read his first important work, the work which made his reputa- 
tion, the ‘ Reisebilder.’”"—Matthew Arnold (Cornhill Magazine). 


HEINE’S BOOK OF SONGS. 
Translated by LELanp. A new edition, uniform in style with 
the above, $1 75. 
MEMOIRS OF A COOD-FOR-NOTHINC. 
Price $1 %5. 


“Tf there is still left any one who still some traces of Eden in- 
herits, we advise him, we urge it on him, to give himself the 
great pleasure of reading this charming book.”—WNation. 





THE LATEST TAUCHNITZ Books. 


SANS MERCI. George Lawrence. 2 vols. 

AGNES. Mrs. Oliphant. 2 vols. 

FALKNER LYLE. By Mark Lemon. 2 vols. 

HEREWARD. Chas. Kingsley. 2 vols. 

WALTER GORING. Annie Thomas. 2 vols. 

THE DOVE IN THE EAGLE’S NEST. Miss Yonge. 2vols. 


A complete list of the Tauchnitz Collection furnished on appli- 
cation by mail or otherwise. 





Volumes by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price, %5 cents 
per volume. 
LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 
AMERICAN AGENTS FOR THE TAUCHNITZ COLLECTION, 
451 Broome Street, New York. 





| 5,000 SoLp In 6 Days. 5,000 


What is this Mystery? A Novel. 
By Miss M. E. Braddon. Price 7%5 cents. 
Trade supplied. 
HILTON & CO., PuBLIsHERs, 128 Nassau Street, N. Y. 





MOORE’S LIFE OF SHERIDAN. 
WIDDLETON, Publisher, 


17 MERCER STREET (Near Howarp), NEW YORK. 


Memoirs of the Lifeof ths Right Hon. Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan. By Thomas Moore, with Portrait 
after Sir Joshua Reynolds. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, $3 50. 


‘“‘One of the most brilliant biographies in English literature. 
It is the life of a wit written by a wit, and few of Tom Moore's 
most sparkling poems are more brilliant and fascinating than 
this biography.” —London Atheneum. 





Lord Macaulay’s Speeches. A handsome library 
edition. Reprinted in aconnected and complete series, from 
the standard authority, Hansard’s Parliamentary Debdates, 
embracing the whole of the orator’s course in the House of 
Commons, arranged in chronological order. 2 vols. crown 
8vo, $4. 


Aytoun’s Lays of Scottish Cavaliers. A hand- 
some crown Svo, $2 25. 


Bon Caultier Book of Ballads. By Prof. Aytoun. 
With Illustrations. Price $1 50. 





By Capt. Epwarp C. Bornton, A.M., Adjutant of the Military 


of entrance to that of graduation, together with descriptions of 
the buildings, grounds, and monuments. To the multitude of 


Dr. Francis’s Old New York; oz, Remmiscences or 
THE Past Sixty Years. With a Memoir of Dr. Francis. By 
Henry T. Tuckerman. Svo, with steel portrait, $2 50. 


Redflield’s Physiognomy. With 830 Illustrations, 
showing the resemblances between man and animals. 8vo, 
cloth, $3. ‘ 


Frenau’s Poems, relating to the American Revolution, 
with Notes anda Memoir. By E. A. Duyckinck. Crown 8vo, 
steel portrait, $4 25. 


The Poems of William Mackworth Praed 
With Memoir by Rev. Derwent Coleridge. A handsome re- 
print of ‘‘Moxon’s”’ authorized and complete edition, con- 
taining many poems before unpublished, and steel portrait 
from miniature by Stuart Newton. 2 vols., blue and gold, 
$250. 

Also, a handsome “library edition,” on fine paper, in 2 vols. 
crown S8vo, $450; half calf, $8. 





(2 Our books are kept in stock by the Principal Booksellers 
throughout the country, and sent by mail by publisher on receipt 
of price. 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
LONDON, 
AND 
416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 
OFFER FOR SALE 


The Correspondence of Lord Cornwallis ¢d- 
ited, with Notes, by Charles Ross, Esq. In 3 vols. 8vo, cloth, 
$9 00. 


The Pictorial Gallery of English Race Horses, 
illustrated with 90 Engravings and Portraits of the Winuers 
of the Derby, Oaks, and St. Leger Stakes from 1830 to 1850. 
By George Tattersall. Royal 8vo, cloth, $8 00. 


Carleton’s Traits and Stories of the Irish 
Peasantry, with numerous Illustrations by Harvey, 
Gilbert, and others. 2 vols. Svo, cloth, $6 00. 


The Ingoldsby Legends. Crown Svo, cloth, $250. 


Heads of the People; on, PORTRAITS OF THE ENGLISH. 
Drawn by Kenny Meadows. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, $6 00. 


Froissart’s Chronicles or Enctanp, France, Spar, 
AND THE ADJOINING COUNTRIES, with numerous I)lustra- 
tions. 2 vols. royal Svo, cloth, $12 00. 


Staunton’s Library Edition of Shakespeare, 
beautifully printed on toned paper in a large clear type. 
4 vols. 8vo, cloth, $17 50; half calf, $25 00; full calf, $30 00; 
tree calf, $35 00. 


Staunton’s Shakespeare, with 700 Mlustrations by 
John Gilbert. In 3 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, $22 50; half calf, 
$27 50; full calf, $32 50; full morocco, $35 00. 


Wood’s Illustrated Natural History, with nearly 
1,500 Illustrations by Harrison Weir and others. 38 vols. 
royal 8vo, cloth, $22 50; half calf, $27 50; full calf, $82 50; 
full morocco, $35 00. 


Knight’s Pictorial Shakespeare, including the 
Doubtful Plays and Poems, with upwards of 1,000 Illustra- 
tions. 8 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, $50 00; half calf, $70 00. 





Messrs. G. R. & Sons have just published 
The Journal of a London Play-Coer from 
{851 to 1866. By Henry Morley, Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature in University College, London. Foolscap 
8vo, cloth, price $2 00. 





ROBERT H. JOHNSTON & CO., 
IMPORTERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND PUBLISHERS, 
64 Nassau STREET. 





Literature and Curiosities of Dreams. 2 vols, $6. 

Knight's Illustrated History of England. 8 vols., cloth, $25. 

Todd’s Cyclopedia of Anatomy and Physiology. 6 large vol- 
umes, $35. . 

Richardson’s English Dictionary. New Edition. 2 vols., cloth, $30. 

Dickens’s Complete Works. Best Illustrated Edition. 24 vols., 
cloth, $2 50 per vol. 

Bulwer’s Works. Author’s Edition. 41 vols., cloth, $1 75 per vol. 

Watt's Dictionary of Chemistry. Vol. I. to III., $35. 

Alison’s History of Europe. §8vo Illustrated Edition. 24 vols., 
with atlas, $130; without the atlas, $100. 

Aldine Edition of the British Poets. 

A new and revised edition of the celebrated Pickering Pocts will 
be ready for delivery to subscribers in September. Large paper, 
$4 per vol. 52 vols. It will only be sold to subscribers, and will 
be the finest book ever issued from the London press. 





JUsT PUBLISHED. 


THE UNITED STATES DURING THE WAR. 


By Avueustz LavucEL. 8vo, $3 75. 





THE MATERIALISM OF THE PRESENT 
DAY. 
By Pav. JANET. 12mo, $1 50. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF ART. 
By H. Tarnz. 12mo, $1 50. 





BAILLIERE BROS., Publishers, 
520 Broadway, New York. 
A TOUR WITH THE POLICE 
THROUGH THE LOWER DEPTHS 
OF THE 
GREAT AMERICAN METROPOLIS. 
A DISCOURSE BY REV. PETER STRYKER. 





“ Gracefal in style, full of interest and information,”’ 
Appears in Putrit anv Rostrum, No. 38. Price 15 cents. 
Sent everywhere by mail. 
SCHERMERHORN, BANCROFT & co., 
PUBLISHERS, 
420 Broome Street, New York. 


JusT PUBLISHED. 


A Manual for the Sick, witn 4 Prerace. By the 
Rev. Morgan Dix, D.D. This manual, though brief, con- 
tains much that will profit the docile learner in the school 
of God's discipline. 12mo, 60 pages, large type. Price in 
muslin, 40 cents; red edges, 50 cents. 





RECENTLY IssvED. 
Rescued from Egypt. ByA.L.0.E. $1 50. 


Jewish Antiquities, A new Catechism for Sunday- 
Schools. By Mrs. Weston, author of *‘ Calvary Catechism,” 
“Catechism on the Church,” etc. 20 cents. 


A Preparation for Communion. By the Rev. J. 
T. Wheat, D.D. Muslin, 60 cents; red edges, 70 cents. 





THE GENERAL PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL S.-S. UNION 
AND CHURCH BOOK SOCIETY ‘now publish about 650 choice 
Illustrated Books, which with its secondary catalogue of ** Books 
allowed for sale,’ makes a list of about 1,000 volumes suitable 
for the Sunday-School and Parish Library. 

The Society also publishes Catechisms, Scripture Reading 
Lessons, Primers, Class Books, Registers, Reward Tickets and 
Cards, Tracts, Books of Family and Private Devotion, and every 
requisite for organizing and conducting the largest Sunday- 
Schools. Address orders and remittances to 


E. M. DUNCAN, Agent, 
462 Broadway, New York. 





Immense Prices Paid for Old Books. 
CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 


10,000 PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS at onr price. 

100,000 BOOKS ON HAND, HISTORY, etc., at your price. 

500,000 STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS, etc., at any price. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


LECCAT BROTHERS, 
113 Nassau Street, New York. 
AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED 1819. 





PAID UP CAPITAL, 


LOSSES PAID IN 45 YEARS, $17,485,994 71. 


T. A. ALEXANDER, Fresident. 
L. J. HENDEE, Secretary. 
E. J. Bassett, Traveling Agent. 
A. A. Wriuiams, General Agent, Worcester, Mass. 
NEW YORK ACENCY, 
62 WALL STREET. 
Jas. A. ALEXANDER, Agent. 


HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
45 WALL STREET. 








JANUARY 1, 1866. 


CASH CAPITAL, . $400,000 00 
SURPLUS, 156,303 938 
GROSS ASSETS, $556,303 98 
TOTAL LIABILITIES, 24,550 00 


Fire and Inland Ineurance effvcted in the Western and Southern 
States through the ** Underwriters’ Agency.” 





DORAS L. STONE, President. 
BENJ. 8. WALCOTT, Secretary. 


NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE Co, 


OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 


ORGANIZED 1850. 





Cash DIVIDENDS IN FIFTEEN YEARS, 253 PER CENT. 





CASH CAPITAL .... .... 
ery ON BGI iii os seks hecdnsccen sdocecddkecs 270,000 
Fair Rates, Large Security, Prompt Payments. 

P. NOTMAN, Sec’y. JONATHAN D. STEELE, Pres'’t. 


GERMANIA FIRE INSURANCE Co., 
175 BROADWAY. 





CASH CAPITAL, . 





$500,000 00 
SURPLUS, Jan. 1, 1866, 205,989 83 
TOTAL ASSETS, $705,989 83 


M. HILGER, Pres. 
RUD. GARRIGUE, Vice-Pres. 
JOHN EDW. KAUL, Secretary. 





Knickerbocker Life Insurance Co. 


ASSETS $1,000,000 00 


ERASTUS LYMAN, President. 
GEO. F, SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
H. LASSING, General Agent. 








OAKLEY & MASON, 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 


AND 


BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
21 MURRAY STREET, 
Otp STanD oF Pratt, OakLer & Co., 
Between Broadway and Church St., 


NEW YORK. 





THE SOUTHERN HOME CIRCLE, 
A large Quarto of Eight Pages, with Five Columns in each, 
elegantly printed, devoted to 
CHOICE LITERATURE, NEWS, AND COMMERCE, 


Published every Saturday at the exceedingly low rate of only 
$3 00 per annum, invariably in advance ; served by 
carriers at 80 cents per month. 


OFFICE: 19 SOUTH STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Every one should subscribe for ‘‘ Taz SouTHERN Home Crrciz"— 


Because it contains many Original Productions and Choice 
Selections. 


Because the best writers in the country contribute to its 
columns. 


Because it is Conservative, avoiding all extremes, and opposing 
Radicalirm of every description. 


Because it is an Independent Journal, belonging to no party, 
and avoids all sectarianism. 


Because nothing immoral is admitted into its columns. 
Because its columns are entirely devoted to Choice Literature. 


Because it is one of the very best and cheapest Literary Jour. 
nals now published. 


—— 


MAKE UP YOUR CLUBS. 


$2,250,000 00 | We now propose the following splendid Club rates: 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1866, 4,067,455 80 5 copies toone post-office, - - - - $1200 
10 “ “ “ - - - ad 23 00 

1 : 
LIABILITIES, 244,301 48 — ee m ost 


These exceedingly low rates are a great inducement for ladies, 
disabled soldiers, postmasters, or any one not specially employed 
to go to work and make up clubs. 


Address 


‘The Southern Home Circle,”’ 
19 South Street, Baltimore, Md. 
J. A. HOUSTON. 


THE FIELD AND FIRESIDE. 


{ESTABLISHED 1855.) 








A SurerRB LITERARY COMPANION AND STERLING OLD 
HoME JOURNAL. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


WILLIAM B. SMITH & COMPANY, 
58 Fayetteville Street, Raleigh, N. C. 





Tue Fi£Ltp AND FrresivE is ele eatly printed on beautiful 
white paper, mammoth sheet, with eight large pages. 


Its corps of contributors includes nearly all the most distin- 
guished authors of the country. 


THE FIELD AND FIRESIDE aims to occupy the first position asa 
national weekly paper. Its Criticisms are prepared with a view 
to fairnees and independence. And, above all, it seeks to discuss 
Current Topics with originality, vigor, and impartiality. 


It contains each week a very carefully compiled record of 
ee and Foreign Literary, Art, Theatrical, and Musical 

ews. 

Politically, it is as silent as the grave. It has no political cause 
to uphold—none to condemn—but is devoted to the interests of 
the common country, and as such seeks to strengthen the tivs 
of good feeling between different sections and states. 

Its Romances, Stories, Tales, Novelettes, Sketches, Criticisms, 
Reviews, Poems, Biographies, Witticiems, Essays, ‘I'ravels, Ad- 
ventures, etc., etc., are pure, entertaining, and instructive ina 
degree rarely attained in periodical literature. 


In accordance with the name of the per a special department 
is devoted to the Field, wherein are given articles, hints, and 
suggestions on the practical management of the Farm, the Gar- 
den, the Orchard, and the Kitchen. 


ge" The only Mesrery paper in the South that has been a suc- 
cess is THE FiELD AND Firesipe. This is a notable fact. Of the 
thousanes of literary enterprises in the South, back throngh its 
entire history, THE FIELD AND FireEsivE és the onty succes.fus 
one/ It stands alone! For twelve years it has battled trium- 
phantly on. Through financial crises it wenton. Through war 
and desolation it retained its old undaunted mein and went on. 
And with a steady step it still moves onward and upward to-day. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS : 
One year, - - - $5 00| Clubs of five, one year 00 
Six months,- - - 260] Clubsof ten, - ea? % 00 


And an extra copy to the party getting up a club of ten. 
In view of the severe financial crisis now prevailing in the 
southern states, we will receive subscribers from any of those 
states for six or three months. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR LESS THAN A YEAR: 


1subecriber, six months, $2 50 | 1 eubscriber,three months,$1 25 
5 “ “ 10 0015 “ “ 5 0 


Tue Frecp AND FirEsiveE is sent by mail to all parts of the 
United States, British Provinces, and foreign countries, done up 
in strong wrappers, with the utmost punctuality and dispatch. 
Subscriptions, orders, remittances, and all other communica- 
tions must be addressed to 


WM. B. SMITH & CO., 
58 Fayetteville Street, Raleigh, N. C. 
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LOVE IN THE EAST. 
(PERSIA.) 
SHE does not hear my sighing, 
My rose, my willow leaf ; 
And if she heard, what matter? 
She would not heal my grief. 


Of jessamines and roses 

We'll talk when day doth close: 
I’m drunken with your beauty, 

O European Rose! 


And if she ’s from Arabia, 
This little dove of miue, 

Her mouth shall be my wine-glass, 
Her kiss shall be my wine! 


Her traveling packs are ready, 
She fastens on her shawl: . 

Were I the shawl I'd hold her, 
She should not go at all! 


And do you know, beloved, 
The bitter, bitter pain 

That follows separation, 
Until we meet again? 


When shall we meet, my darling ? 
You’ve broken my poor heart. 

I come to tell the secret 
Once more, and then depart ! 


(TARTARY.) 
He rode from the Khora Tukhand, 
On his nimble bay steed, 
For the eyes of his mistress, Girgalla, 
Forsaking his creed ! 


He gave his broad belt to his comrade, 
“ Why scoff you?” he said ; 

The sheep are all killed for the wedding, 
The dishes are spread. 


I have sat in the rains and the thunders, 
Alone, since she went. 

Ah, would I could sit down beside her, 
Beneath the white.-tent ! 


When I lift to my mouth the red tea-cup, 
Slow sipping tie tea, 

I think of the lips of Girgalla, 
And sigh, “ Woe is me!” 


I peeped through the snowy tent curtains, 
Girgalla was there: 

She stood like a peacock before me— 
No peacock so fair! 


Your head on the lap of Girgalla, 
Stretched out at your ease, 
No cushion, you say, of swan’s feathers, 
So soft as her knees! 
R. H. STopparp. 


BARBARIC ORNAMENTATION. 
MODERN parlor table naturally suggests the 
question: “ How much of the cost of that piece 

of furniture is represented in essential table, and how 
much in superfluous ornament?” The table costs, 
say, about seventy-five dollars, A piece of furniture 
to answer the same uses and still sufficiently graceful. 
not to offend the taste, could be bought for, say, 
twenty-five dollars. Hence there are fifty dollars 
spent on wood and carving which, though well 
enough in their way, have nothing artistic about 
them. Pass to the rest of the furniture in the room, 
and the result of a rough calculation will be that 
about five hundred dollars have been spent in carv- 
ing, scroll-sawing, and varnish, all of which could be 
dispensed with without depriving the room of any- 
thing whose absence would be unpleasant to a refined 
taste. Now this five hundred dollars would have 
bought a small picture by one of our best artists, or, 
still better, would have bought three or four good 
pictures from as many of our struggling young paint- 
ers, who are out at the elbows because the money 
has been wasted on gingerbread decoration, With 
these pictures and plain furniture, the room would be 
infinitely more beautiful than it is. 

In all New York houses occupied by people of 





the better classes you may find the carved furniture 
and the gorgeous carpet. In some you will find pic- 


tures, too; but only in exceptional cases will you find | 


the pictures without the “fine” furniture. Conform- 
ably with the prevalent standards of taste, a house 
may be devoid of works of art, even of books and 
periodicals, provided the ornamentation of the fur- 
niture cost twice as much as the unadorned articles 
would be worth, 


Now, people who think at all think that the great 
duty and the distinctive privilege of a human being 
it is to train the soul in the contemplation of truth 
and beauty; and that, other things being equal, 
money which might contribute to these ends and 
does not is wasted. Despite this, how many of our 
average wealthy families have anything artistic in 
their homes, how many have libraries, how many 
take any but the daily papers? Even of those who 
have some appreciation of the higher things there 
are very many who, sitting on their carved chairs 
and gazing on their frescoed walls or curtains of bar- 
baric silk, regret their inability to buy books and 
pictures and subscribe to a catholic range of periodi- 
cal literature! It is no defense to remind us that 
nature makes everything beautiful and allege that, 
therefore, as we must have furniture we should have 
it beautiful. For the thing to be sought is the most 
beauty and the best beauty that the money will buy. 
And no tasteful person will claim that a room plainly 
furnished, with two or three good works of art prop- 
erly disposed, is not infinitely more beautiful and 
does not exert an infinitely more exalting influence 
on its occupants than a room containing twice the 
value represented in coarsely carved furniture and 
the impossible flowers of carpets and curtains. 


Nor is the root of the matter to be entirely found in 
our barbaric tastes. That it originated in these there is, 
of course, no question; but it is now vitalized by the 
influence of fashion. In customs of such general 
extent the thing that has long been comes to be re- 
garded as the thing proper to be; and so, because 
low tastes have attached the idea of elegance toa 
barren display of cabinet ware and upholstery, many 
who would spend their money in better ways if left 
to themselves spend it badly because the majority do. 
If a man live within a block of Fifth Avenue, in a 
house worth, for example, four thousand a year, con- 
taining ten thousand dollars’ worth of furniture and 
one thousand dollars’ worth of silver ware, he is 
considered as living in a manner creditable to a gen- 
tleman, and entitling him, as far as externals regulate 
such matters, to the best society. If the same man 
go a mile from Fifth Avenue into a house worth 
fifteen hundred a year, containing three thousand 
dollars’ worth of furniture and no silver ware but the 
essential forks and spoons, even though he spend the 
twenty-five hundred a year saved from his house- 
rent in books, pictures, and periodicals, and though 
he have eight thousand dollars’ worth of choice 
works of art instead of eight thousand dollars’ worth 
of rudely carven rosewood and mathematically de- 
signed upholstery, he will be regarded as living 
meanly; and if he move in what is called good 
society it will be in spite of his method of expendi- 
ture, not in consequence of it. These considerations 
include dress and almost everything where, in love 
for beauty, the human makes blind attempts to ap- 
proximate the divine, Thousands of dollars have 
been spent in New York this season in altering 
clothes; not for the sake of making them more beau- 
tiful or more serviceable, but merely for the sake ot 
making them approach more nearly to a conventional 
type of fashion! It would be harping on an old 
string to ask how much has been spent for new 
clothes and for useless and not beautiful splendor in 
them. Certainly more than enough to give us two 
new opera houses and academies of design, with en- 
dowments to secure free performances and exhibitions 
for all time to come. How much has been spent on 
useless and graceless adornments for carriages and 
horses? More than enough to take the poor people 
to the park and give them music every Sunday in 
the year! 

There is another aspect of this case, too profound 
and too serious to be worthily discussed in a short 
article. People must do the kind of work for which 
they will be paid. If New York city annually re- 


quires a hundred million dollars’ worth of super- 
fluous carved wood, upholstery, silk dresses, jewelry, 
and barbaric ornaments of all sorts, while she re- 
quires but one million dollars’ worth of literature and 
art, there will have to be one hundred times as much 
human industry devoted to the production of gew- 
gaws as to the production of works of real value. 
Labor at the former does nothing either for the 
laborer or the consumer. It makes the one little 
better than a machine and the other worse than a 
butterfly, for the butterfly lives up to his capacity. 
The worker in the other departments is ennobled by 
his work, and the product of it is an influence ex- 
alting to mankind. Yet here are the hundred 
laborers condemned by society to brutify themselves in 
useless work, where one is permitted to ennoble him- 
self in work that carries blessings everywhere. © Of 
course we do not deny the necessity of much merely 
routine labor. People must be fed and clothed and 
sheltered and moved from place to place, and min- 
istered to in many other things. What we assert is 
that in arts intended to beautify and ennoble life, labor 
is pitifully wasted on insignificant things, while 
better things are neglected. There are thousands of 
men capable of doing good work in literature and 
art who are leading weary and meaningless lives, not 
that meat- and clothing and shelter may be made 
cheaper by the labor of one more man, but that 
senseless frippery, in houses and on the trappings of 
men and women and horses, may be scattered through 
the world. 











“D.D.,” IN CAUSA HONORIS. 
HE newspapers told us last winter of a sugges- 
tion in Congress that in the assignment of brevet 
rank in the army the reasons for conferring this ques- 
tionable honor should be stated. Per saltum, we 
would apply this hint to our American colleges, now 
that the fever of conferring degrees comes on with 
the midsummer heat and the annual “ commence- 
ments.” It would be no new thing, though novel 
enough to this day and generation. When Oxford, 
years ago, gave to young Mr. Johnson—afterwards 
first president of Columbia, and then distinguished 
for scholarship and theological lore—the “ M.A., 
Oxon.,” the diploma told the purport of this bestowal: 
“ Snerantes nempe ; illius ministerio, aliam et eandem, 
olim, nascituram, Ecclesiam Anglicanam ;” and his 
doctor’s diploma, from the same source, told of the 
fulfillment of this hope. 

But, nowadays, these yearly showerings of doc- 
torates are like the autumnal leaves, borne hither and 
thither, aimless and honorless. So indiscriminately 
are they bestowed that one does not wonder at the 
resolution of one western “synod” or ‘ association ” 
to declare all its members “ doctors in divinity,” and 
that of another to dispense with the title altogether 
in their debates and printed journal. Rev. “ Mr.” 
Barnes glories in his escape from this infliction on 
exegetical grounds, and “ Mr.” Beecher would not 
have been himself had he accepted the distinction 
when laid at his feet. Not long ago one of our col- 
leges unwittingly dubbed a layman with this title, 
and then—for colleges can do no wrong—search was 
made for precedents sbroad; and the deaf and dumb 
Kitto and Chevalier Bunsen were appealed to as 
justifying this novel and, we still believe, blundering 
dispensation of academic rewards. But in this case 
the degree was prophetic, and the lay “D.D.” has 
since become a “ Rev.,” as in duty bound. This, 
however, even if an error, was venial to some of later 
date. A young man in New Jersey, fearing lest his 
latent merit might not appear in time, writes to a 
Pennsylvania Medical College, and “ LL.D.” is attached 
to bisname. Having “done” the laws, he remem- 
bers a so-called “ university,” only known to scholars 
in connection with this literary malpractice, and by 
request the youngster is at once dubbed “ D.D.,” and 
all his friends are informed of these budding honors 
and the clergy-list of his unfortunate church is forced 
at his demand to recognize the same. 

Another has lived “out West,” and a little insti- 
tution, the curriculum of which would disgrace an 
eastern high school, but whose chartered powers are 
ample to give degrees to all the world of letters or to 
shower the alphabet indiscriminately among the race, 





has, in extremis, bethought it of its powers and 
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sought for friends and influence, and possibly fora quid | 
pro quo, by doctoring every divine within haifa league. 

Another was a favorite of fortune. Deemed worthy | 
of a master’s honor, the easy president of the trus- | 
tees, detained by accident from the meeting, wrote 
inadvertently in his list the higher-sounding doctor- 
ate instead of the plain “ M.A.,” and the easier trus- | 
tees, whose only fear had been that they should not | 
get as much of this gratuitous advertisement as); 
others, granted the boon unquestioned, and made the | 
young man great. And so we might go on till in- 
stances even more absurd proved the folly of these | 
“semi-lunar fardels,” as “ Dr.” Cox describes them. | 
Who Wonders that Yale for years has not dispensed | 
this questionable honor, and that Harvard in the few | 
she gives leaves out of sight the prior acquisition of | 
the degree from other and less scrupulous institutions? | 
We cry out, in the name of over-doctored divinity, 
to you, gentlemen trustees, Stay yourhands! Degrees 
that men of a past generation, whose names and 
works are immortal, never gained, are “sported” by | 
beardless youths. Itistime to stop this poor attempt | 
to bolster up failing popularity or reward pecuniary | 
benefactors. When the degree is given, Ict us have, 
parenthetically, the reason why. 








GEORGE ARNOLD'S POEMS. 

\ EMORIES innumerable and sadly pleasant float 

in upon us as we look over the pages of this 
little volume; for almost first; in the list of poems 
we discover “ The Jolly Old Pedagogue,” which was 
the first poem ever printed in Tue Rotunp TaBLe, 
Arnold Jaid it upon our desk with the remark that it 
had been refused by the editors of nearly every paper 
in the city, aud he knew it to be really one of his best 
efforts. The result proved his judgment correct, for 
it was copied by nearly every journal in the land, and 
is now a favorite with all lovers of true and weird 
song. He was always proud of the success of this 
poem, and referred to it pleasantly when chatting in 
our office a few weeks before his death. And nearer 
the end of the volume we find “The Matron Year,” 
the last poem written by its author, and which also 
first appeared in this paper. We shall never forget 
the letter that accompanied it, marked as it was with 
a sad sweetness, as of one standing already in the 
porch of death. And when we turn to the portrait, 
which makes the volume complete, we feel that the 
light of those bright eyes cannot have for ever de- 


’ parted—that somehow those features, gathering quiet 


beauty and charity to all, must yet be seen again, 
Indeed, almost as we write these words we look up 
expectantly, dreaming that we hear the pleasant foot- 
fall which was so welcome not many months ago. 
But George Arnold has indeed left us, and no wistful 
dreamer shall call him back again. So we must look 
for him only among his little treasures of song—song 
that is never chilled by art, nor by thirst for fame. 

The memorial volume contains some sixty short 
poems, selected and compiled by Mr. William Winter, 
the long-time personal friend of Arnold. Mr. Winter’s 
introductory sketch is exquisitely done, and surely 
does not in any manner overstate or exaggerate. If 
anything, we think it says too little about the merits 
of Arnold’s poetry. The facts about his life are briefly 
told. Born in New York in 1834, living quietly with 
his parents at Alton, Illinois, for twelve years, receiv- 
ing no education except from his parents, he returned 
to New York, in 1852, with the intention of devoting 
his life to painting. Not succeeding at this as he 
could wish, he finally gave up art as a profession, and 
devoted his energies and talents to literary labor. He 
wrote for various papers and periodicals, and with 
varying success. His labors continued up to the last 
few weeks of his life, which were spent at Strawberry 
Farms, New Jersey, and where he died on the 9th of 
November, 1865. Only avery small part of his liter- 
ary productions have been brought together in this 
little volume. Indeed, we miss therefrom some of his 
best efforts. For example, the following little fancy, 
which was written for this paper, well deserves a place 
in the collection : 

FIRE-FLIES. 
’Tis June, and all the lowland swamps 
Are rich with tufted reeds and ferns, 
And filmy with the vaporous damps 
That rise when twilight’s crimson buras ; 














And as the deepening dusk of night 
Steals purpling up from vale to hight, 
The wanton fire-flies show their fitful light. 


Soft gleams on clover-beams they fling, 
And glimmer in each shadowy dell, 
Or downward, with a sudden swing, 
Fall, as of old a Pleiad fell ; 
And on the fields bright gems they strew, 
And up and down the meadow go, 
And through the forest wander to and fro. 


They store no hive, nor earthy ceil, 
They sip no honey from the rose ; 
By day unseen, unknown they dwell, 
Nor aught of their rare gift disclose : 
Yet, when the night upon the swamps 
Calls out the murk and misty damps, 
They pierce the shadows with their shining lamps. 


Now ye who in life’s garish light, 
Unseen, unknown, walk to and fro, 
When death shall bring a dreamless night, 
May ye not find your lamps aglow ? 
God works, we know not why nor how, 
And, one day, lights, close hidden now, 
May blaze like gems upon an angel’s brow! 

We have always considered that George Arnold 
was possessed of a very rare poetic genius—a genius 
which other circumstances and conditions would have 
made widely known. His versatility, too, was a char- 
acteristic of bis talent, and withal he had a wonderful 
tact and a thorough sense of the unities of time and 
place. He seldom wrote anything that was not 
apropos of some event or occasion. [Tis wit was very 
keen, as his contributions to Vanity Fair testified. 
He died full of rich promise, and just when his great 
heart and quiet grace were beginning to endear him 
to many friends. He had all of Gerald Massey's 
nobleness, with a poetic talent fur greater. Had he 
lived, he would have brought honor to our literature. 








MERIVALE’S NORTHERN NATIONS.* 
M\HE title of Mr. Merivale’s last work is somewhat 
inexact and misleading. The ‘very admirable 
series of lectures comprised in the volume are in re- 
ality a general survey of the action and reaction of 
Christianity not only upon the northern nations, but 
also, and previously, upon Greek and Roman thought, 
upon the Alexandrian school of Neo-platonism, and 
the renaissance of paganism under the apostate 
Julian, The implied limitation to a particular epoch 
is not, therefore, carried out. Nevertheless, we would 
not have had it otherwise. Few writers have the 
large knowledge of patristic theology and of the 
early history of the Christian church which is pos- 
sessed by ourauthor; and still fewer are able to enter 
upon the discussion of a subject with such freedom 
from narrowness and Cogmatism. Every inch of the 
ground over which the reader is carried has been the 
scene of strongly-contested warfare. It has been the 
border-land where all the rival theologians have met 
in uncompromising antagonism. Yet, though Mr. 
Merivale has very positive opinions of his own, he 
has managed to treat the subject in such a way as to 
disarm opposition, and as will certainly elicit praise 
from those who most seriously disagree with him. 
This is partially due to the wholesome charitableness 
of his ideas, but mainly to the very thoroughness of 
his belief in Christianity. There is a class of think- 
ers who seem to doubt the ability of the religion 
which now prevails everywhere in the civilized 
world to take care of itself. They therefore resort 
to a thousand artifices; they apologize, or vituperate, 
or take refuge in subtleties. Mr. Merivale has none 
of this timidity. In his mind Christianity is as much 
a science, as firmly grounded, as irrefragable, as as- 
tronomy. He is not afraid to confront Prof, Huxley, 
or Darwin, or Lyell. He enters into the spirit of 
earnest disbelief, of the incomplete belief of the pagan, 
of the shortcomings of the honest sectarian; and 
while he disapproves, he sympathizes. 
The earlier lectures of the course are devoted to a 
careful résumé of the methods adopted by the fathers 
in their efforts to establish on a solid basis the credi- 





**“ The Conversion of the Northern Nations.” By Charles 
Merivale, author of ‘A History of the Romans under the Em- 
pire.” New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1866. 


bility of their religion. Nothing could be more 
happy than the manner in which this is performed, 
while there is a freshness in the exposition which 
makes it exceedingly charming to the secular reader, 
Justin and Clement were the first of the apologists, 
“Their common object was to connect the Christian 
revelation with the general development of man’s 
moral and spiritual nature. The school of Justin 
reached this development mainly in the formal 
teaching of the sects; the school of Clement recog. 
nized it further in the universal tendencies of human 
nature. Both defended and explained the gospel on 
the ground of its agreement with God’s eternal teach- 
ings, as though in its descent from heaven no new or 
strange thing had happened unto us, but such only 
as was the proper end and issue of the spiritual edu- 
cation of his creatures.” They saw that in some 
form, however dimly shadowed forth, the divine idea 
in its Christian sense had ever dwelt among men, 
giving even to the heathen philosophy a brilliancy 
not wholly of human invention. Mr. Merivale sums 
up the special worth of their labors in a passage 
which we will subjoin, not only for its novelty of 
statement but also as an illustration of his average 
style: 

“ Among Christian thinkers and teachers, Justin and 
Clement, the Athenian and the Alexandrian, will 
always have their followers and successors. The 
worth of the human understanding, the claims of 
human speculation, will always attach to themselves 
patrons. We shall always hear among us the praises 
of human exceilence, familiar to us in the language 
of the greatest master of secular eloquence: ‘ What a 
piece of work is man! How noble in reason, how 
infinite in faculties! In form and moving how ex- 
press and admirable! in action how like an angel! 
in apprehension how like a god!’ We shall press to 
our hearts with pride and self-complacency the liberal 
admission of an inspired preacher, that ‘ that which 
may be known of God is manifest’ even in the 
heathen, ‘for the invisible things of him from the 
creation of the world are clearly seen, being under- 
stood by the things that are made;’ and that men 
even in the valley of the shadow of heathenism and 
idolatry still ‘knew God,’ even when they ‘ glori- 
fied him not as God.’ Accordingly, there will bea 
constant effort to show that the discoveries of the 
human mind in the domain of the moral and the 
spiritual have been sound and substantial; and that 
the highest proof of the divinity of Christ’s final rev- 
elation is the sanction it gives, the confirmation it 
extends, to the anticipations of the human understand- 
ing. One school of apologists will insist upon the 
essential harmony between the gospel of the Lord 
Jesus and the teachings of a Plato; another will 
argue that from age to age the imagination of man 
was abounding in religious anticipations, faintly 
sketching its dim glimpse of the future, prophesying 
of the glory that was to be revealed at the end.” 

In thus explaining the working of the unassisted 
human will, our author thinks they were led into 
grave errors; but intelligence quickly compensated 
for this defect by teaching the responsibility of the 
individual conscience. It was not, however, until 
the time of Augustine that the work of the apologists 
completed itself. We regret our inability to find 
space for the admirable remarks of Mr. Merivale upon 
the condition of the church on the eve of the southern 
invasion. But to do this would compel us to pass 
over one of the most interesting passages of the book, 
in which the author confronts a theory of the universe 
which is as old or older than Lucretius, and has been 
brought into modern prominence by recent English 
writers. We allude to the idea of evolution, to the 
conception of the race, as progressive, intellectually 
and morally, starting from a low grade of being, and 
rising, step by step, out of savagery and barbarism 
into the highest stages of which man is capable. This 
theory, in sharp antagonism to received theology, to 
the story of Paradise, and ot Adam as the perfect 
man—since whom the race has degencrated—is not 
without a singular attractiveness, and is certainly 
helpful in explaining some of the obscurities surround- 
ing the questions of God’s loving providence. Mr. 
Merivale is by no means unconscious of the seductive 
plausibility of the argument; yet he is at no loss in 





attacking it. He points to the Greek, the German 
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and the Indian, and shows that, as far back as we can 
trace them, they were never destitute of a spiritual 
culture, the same in kind at least, not of course in 
degree, as at the highest culmination of their history. 
It is in this fact of the constancy of spiritual excel- 
lence—that goodness has never been absent from 
human action—and in that other fact, that the Homers, 
Menus, Pauls, Luthers, Shakespeares, never conform 
to laws in their appearance, and are not to be grown 
like prize turnips—that the fallacy of the theory be- 
comes apparent. 

There are other points in the volume to which we 
could wish to allude more at large. The author is 
especially happy where he calls attention to the en- 
ergy which the northern nations gave to the Christian 
idea of the value of the individual soul, the worth of 
the lowest man as well as the highest, and also to the 
recognition of the equality of woman. The influence 
which the new ideas respecting woman exerted on 
the Roman Church is very ably set forth. The 
closing lecture, indeed, is the most suggestive of all. 
We must content ourselves, however, with a mere 
reference to it; and with urging the reader to con- 
sult the volume itself. We certainly know no work 
of its kind which is more admirable or catholic; 
and we are very grateful to Mr. Appleton for bring- 
ing it before the public in so neat a form. Paper, 


_ type, and binding are in harmony with the excel- 


lence of the text. 








A NOVEL BY MISS BRADDON* 


I{\HE mystery, as we decipher it, is, first, that any 

one could write so supremely silly a book; second, 
that, being written, it can find readers. Beyond these 
we can discern no mystery of sufficient importance to 
justify the use of 160 pages for its solution. The 
contrivance of the plot ought not to have occupied 
more than ten minutes; and, as to the subsequent 
progress of the work, its internal evidence goes to 
prove that it was written as rapidly as pen could 
move over paper, sent to the printer unrevised, and 
thence to the press without the mediation of a proof- 
reader. 

Miss Braddon is not without a fertility of imagina- 
tion and creative power that enable her to pour forth 
nonsense without exhaustion. This novel—which 
the publishers, more suo, entitle “Miss Braddon’s 
Latest and Best ’—so abounds in the mysterious and 
impossible as to render the ‘“ Mysteries of Udolpho ” 
and “Castle of Otranto,” by comparison, every-day 
and commonplace affairs. There are unlimited secret 
passages emerging behind pictures and into closets, 
rooms without windows, and doors entered, by floors 
which rise and sink on touching concealed springs, 
walls which open or slide away by a like instrument- 
ality, and immense hidden treasures unknown to the 
occupants of the houses where they have lain for 
centuries, In particular there is a secret society, 
which has no defined object beyond the penchant of 
its members for robbery and assassination ; which has 
ramifications throughout Europe and a membership 
of both sexes that embraces all social classes 
from the highest nobility to menials and peasantry. 
In each European capital is a chapter of this in- 
teresting organization, which does nothing but as- 
semble for the initiation of new members in build- 
ings of vast extent, unfathomable mystery, fabu- 
lous cost, and whose existence is entirely unsus- 
pected by the police. Its spies throng every drawing- 
room. Its recreant members are devoured, in the 
presence of the assembled body, by a tiger kept for 
the purpose. Its grand master is endowed with a 
species of omniscience and omnipresence—on one 
evening emerging, through a secret passage behind a 
picture in a Highland castle, into the bed-room of 
one of Miss Braddon’s heroines; and, the next day, 
appearing in like manner through what appears to 
be “a carved ebony cabinet” in a chateau in Nor- 
mandy, that he may liberate the other heroine, This 
chieftain—after a pleasant career, in which he has 
committed in a gentlemanly manner a dozen or so of 
murders, caused his own child to be kidnapped, 
failed in an endeavor to poison a wife whom henever- 
theless treats with an almost doting kindness, made 
a forgery or duel or gigantic robbery a daily custom, 


*““What is this Mystery? A Novel.” By Miss M. E. Brad- 
don. New York: Hilton & Co. 1966. Pp. 100. 





ries “a gigantic railway speculator’—-whatever that 
. to} 





and defied law generally with entire impunity—at last 
incurs the odium of an Italian secret society, one of 
whose members, in the penultimate chapter, admin- 
isters to him “a draught, the terrible secret of which 
is known only to three men—the greatest chemists of 
the age,” whereby he is transformed from one “ pos- 
sessed of the intellect which can make a mighty 
ruler or a master fiend” into “a driveling idiot,” 
whose future occupation is to wander gibbering 
“among the solitary recesses of the Calabria.” 


The heroines—of whom there are two—and their 
career are not less remarkable. At the opening of 
tne book one of these, of whom we are informed that 
“she pursued her own dark course, shining like a star 
in the fashionable hemisphere,” refuses on account of 
his poverty a young lord whom she loves, and mar- 


may be, since there is nothing to show the specula- 
tor’s stature remarkable, and the dimensions of the 
British Isles render gigantic railways out of the ques- 
tion. We must do her the justice, however, to 
acknowledge that she was not free from remorse for 
her conduct, as appears from her frequent soliloquies. 
‘““*Goodness, virtue, truth!’ she cried with a sneer; 
‘will these win me admiration or respect? No! I 
must be able to outdo ¢hem all’” [meaning, obviously, 
“goodness, virtue, and truth”) “‘in pomp, and 
then though they’” [g., v., and t.] “‘may hate me, 
they will bow down to me, and lick the dust under 
my feet.’” That goodness, virtue, and truth can lick 
the dust under anybody’s feet, seems irreconcilable 
not only with our experience, but with the axiom 
that two bodies cannot occupy the same space at the 
same time. In another soliloquy on the same sub- 
ject, the Lady Edith drops into poetry like Mr. 
Wegg, exclaiming, “ Sold, sold, for gems and gold |” 
which, as Mr. Pegotty observed on a similar coin- 
cidence, is rhyme, though she did not intend it. Af- 
ter marrying the gigantic speculator, she repents her 
choice, and, Lord Lionel having meanwhile at her 
instigation effected the death ot his elder brother 
and succeeded to his titles and estates, in order to be 
free to marry her, attempts the death of the gigantic 
speculator by poison. In this she is detected by the 
gigantic spcculator, and, under the pretense that she 
is insane, immured in his Highland castle, where 
the grand master, as before mentioned, appears 
through the secret passage and releases her. Be- 
coming a member of his secret society, she goes to 
the Continent with Lord Lionel, grows jealous, and 
attempts his murder and that of the new object of his 
affections, becomes involved like the grand master in 
the troubles with the Italian secret society whose 
emissaries bury her alive in a scene feebly imitative 
of the terrible one in ‘ Marmion.” She is, however, 
disinterred in order to see that her former lover and 
his mistress escaped her snares, when she very prop- 
erly dies, The other heroine is an intensely virtuous, 
beautiful, and stupid ballet dancer, of whom a young 
tragedian becomes enamored and is convinced by her 
resemblance to a miniature that a mystery attends 
her. She, however, loves “an elegant-looking ” 
young gentleman, who reciprocates the attachment 
until she is abducted to a chateau in Normandy— 
where the grand master successfully interferes in her 


behalf—by an elderly rowé, who unexpectedly proves (P 


to be her uncle who has defrauded her father of his for- 
tune by means of a forged will, and who at this stage 
of the proceedings kidnaps the father and disposes of 
him ina private mad-house. Meanwhile the trage- 
dian lover discovers the genuine will in a hidden 
closet, effects the release of her father, thereby causing 
the suicide of the uncle, and establishes a claim upon 
her hand. This he generously resigns, after her for- 
tune is insured, to the elegant-looking young gentle- 
man; after which we read, on the last page, that he 
“devoted himself to his profession, and in the glories 
of a successful career forgot the sorrows of his youth,” 
and eventually “became the husband of a beautiful 
and amiable woman whose profession was the same 
as his own, and who had shared with him the laurel 
crown of genius,” 

To this very natural sketch of English and conti- 
nental life in the year of grace, 1852, Miss Braddon 
adds an extraordinary acquaintance with the man- 











ners and customs of the aristocracy of the period. 


| An essential characteristic of a member of that class | 


is the possession of from a dozen to a score of pal- 
aces in Great Britain, France, and Italy, and a custom 
of traveling only by means of a special locomotive. 
They wear watches and jewels whose cost is usually 
exactly specified, but sometimes vaguely stated as “a 
fortune.” They read only from “ gorgeously bound 
volumes,” and inhabit apartments hung with white 
satin embroidered with bullion. Of one young lady 
of this favored class we read that she “had never 
been known to quit the house except in the company 
of her aunt.” Of one of the houses on the night of 
a ball it is stated that “rich silks and satins, laces, 
feathers, and jewels glittered and shone wherever the 


eye could reach,” which implies either peculiarly - 


decorated rooms ora strange loss of power by the 
aristocratic eye to look at the ceiling or floor. Yet, 
strange to say, such was the subservience to wealth 
of those who used it so lavishly that, in the case of 
the parvenu gigantic speculator, “ the noblest houses 
at the west end of London opened their doors to re- 
ceive hifn. He was feasted at the tables of dukes 
and marquises.” 

If Miss Braddon’s conceptions of good taste, as 
exhibited in the dress, jewelry, furniture, and equip- 
ages of her ideal aristocracy have the characteristics of 
the cheap and tawdry splendor of provincial thea- 
ters, her phrases and dialect seem to have been 
acquired in the same quarter. Had she intended to 
burlesque the high-flown speeches of the melodrama 
she could hardly have created more fantastically vulgar 
and impossible dialogues than we read on every page. 
What meaning, too, are we to gather from such ex- 
pressions as these : 

“Followed him wp the creaking, broken down stair- 
case” (p. 37). 

“ A wretched bone of meat” (p. 38). 


“She . . . sank senseless upon the stony pebbles 
at her feet” (p. 22). 

“The sea foam, pure in the morning light, shone like 
glistening silver as the waves rose high against the break- 
ers”’ (p. 22). 

“The masked assembly bowed again, and, as before, in 
utter silence. ‘You hear, brother,’ said the colonel” 


“ His face was almost disfigured by the wrinkles which 
lined his parchment skin ” (p. 27). 

Ii is, it must be acknowledged, somewhat puzzling 
to conceive how persons could go up a broken down 
staircase; how a bone of meat and stony pebbles 
differ from other bones and other pebbles; how sea 
foam, which looks very much like soap-suds or soda 
water, can resemble glistening silver, even on so ex- 
traordinary an occasion as the rising of the waves 
high against the breakers(?); how the brother was to 
hear the utter silence; or how, even if a skin were 
lined with wrinkles, a spectator could become aware of 
the fact without a dissection, unless the specified re- 
semblance to parchment implies a greater transpar- 
ency than usually characterizes that substance. Per- 
plexing as these’ points are, it is still more difficult to 
arrive at the subtle shades of meaning to be conveyed 
by her numerous antitheses, of which the following 
are examples : 

“ His manners were gentlemanly though grave ” (p. 14). 

“One of the most secret and yet most noted hells of 
London ” (p. 17). 

“Glasses of a peculiar but beautiful shape” (p. 24). 

“ Books in plain but expensive binding ” (p. 28). 

s a though neatly and respectably dressed” 
‘Blegantly dressed in the hight of fashion, yet with 


gentlemanly simplicity ” (p. 36). 


“Poorly but neatly dressed ” (p. 37). 

“A long roll of coarse but sweet bread” (p. 80). 

“Simply but richly attired in a black silk dress” 
99 


“ A ‘necklace of massive but unpolished gold” (p. 147). 

Equally pleasing is the entire unconventionality of 
Miss Braddon’s use of prepositions, case, number, 
and tense: 


“«Robert Merton, I Rave never and shall never decetve 
you’” (p. 16). 

“ Agent for who or for what?” (p. 33). 

“<The rehearsals of this grand ballet 7s so tiresome ’” 

. 37). 

Pe t have seen her so different to the other girls’ ” (p, 
40). 
. The rules of the theater did not permit of her to 
carry the bouquet ” (p. 59). 

“*There’s a reckoning that shall be had between you 
and J before you are many weeks older’ ” (p. 59). 

“A pile of logs blaze” (p. 68). 

“He never traveled without his French cook, and by 
this means never run the terrible risk of eating a bad 
dinner” (p. 68). ' 

“ He was awoke by the sound of voices” (p. 76). 

“*Nothing but that could have convinced me that her 
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whom I would have made my idol was fashioned like her 
fellows, of the vilest clay’” (p. 81). 

“Clara and the tragedian was left alone” (p. 112). 

“ Criminal as his wife had been, there was dark abysses 
of gui!t he had never penetrated ” (p. 124). 

“Tt was as if they had merely awoke from some dread- 
ful dream ” (p. 130). 

“The gondola occupied with Lady Edith and Lord 
Willoughby shot thro’ the waters of the canal” (p. i182). 

“She was awoke by Mrs. Jarvis” (p. 140). 

Perhaps a clue to these literary peculiarities of 
“Miss Braddon’s latest and best” may be found in 
the lady’s connoisseurship on the subject of hair, 
which seems to be such as only professional familiar- 
ity and observation could account for. As a general 
rule, to which, however, there are apparent excep- 
tions, about the heads, or rather “ ample brows,” of¢ 
Miss Braddon’s virtuous characters, “cluster a pro- 
fusion of raven curls,” while retributive justice early 
visits her miscreants in the shape of wigs, baldness, 
or thin, bristly red or dyed hair. Thus we read that: 

“He was tall and slender; his hair, which he wore 
rather long, was of a reddish auburn” (p. 3). * 

“ Her complexion was pale as marble. Her hair of a 
golden brown, falling in heavy waving masses about her 
oval face ” (p. 9). 


“His eyes were black, and his hair of a golden au- 
burn” (p. 10). 


“— with a profusion of fair ringlets, and a light mus- 
tache ” (p. 17). 


“— an elderly man, with dyed mustaches and a wig” 


“Round his broad forehead clustered a profusion of 
dark brown curls” [N. B. His hat was on at the time.] 
(p. 36). 

“Her massive black hair, in which shone those purple 
shadows seen in the raven’s plumage, was brushed away 
from her face” (p. 39). 


“ Wearing a coronet of diamonds and sapphires around 
her raven hair” (p. 46). 


“—_ a broad-shouldered, hideous ruffian, with... a 


great head, covered with stiff bristling hair that almost 
stood on end” (p. 74). 


“She had. . . a marvelous wealth of lustrous raven 
hair, which contrary to the fashion of the time, she wore 
unpowdered, and which when released from the combs 
which confined it, fell in heavy tresses below her knees” 
pt tek heavy raven hair is simply twisted from her fore- 
head” (p. 147). 

Coupling the affectionate and microscopic tender- 
ness with which Miss Braddon lingers over each 
detail of dress and hair with her peculiarities of dia- 
lect and sentiment and her tendency to such epithets 
as “elegant looking,” “tall and slender,” proud, 
haughty, imperious, queenly, regal, ‘“ pale as ashes,” 
“as marble,” “as death,” “as alabaster’—all of 
which appear with the monotonous regularity of 
Homer’s crest-tossing Hector or well-greaved Greeks, 
it would not appear unfair to assume that her crea- 
tions were the result of the meditations and inspira- 
tions of a milliner’s shop. At least, they must be 
considered delightful by ladies of that profession and 
by lady’s maids. How they can find readers in any 
other walk of life—how any civilized being can tol- 
erate the glaring exhibitions of false taste, gross ig- 
norance of human nature, and rampant vulgarity and 
low-mindedness with which every page teems, might 
seem incomprehensible if a glance at the prevailing 
literature of any news-stand or railroad car or steam- 
boat did not convey assurance that the numerical ma- 


jority of readers do not surpass in refinement even 
Miss Braddon. 
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‘“ Miss Forrester: A Novel.” By Mrs. Edwards; author 
of “ Archie Lovell,” etc. New York: American News 
Company. 1866. Pp. 159. 

Honoris Forrester is an adventuress; she is also, 
in a certain way, a rich, voluptuous beauty. Start- 
ing with £2,000 and with a reputation for good- 
ness, gained by questionable devices in the sick-room 
of her patroness, at whose death-bed we find her, she 
bends an ever-ready wit and an inflexible will toward 


an English marriage, English money, and English so- 
ciety. But there isa mystery,a shadow. Barely per- 
ceptible at first, the tangle of her deceit and crime is 
gradually unraveled, till in the later developments of 
the plot her full magnificence of wickedness bursts 
upon the half-admiring reader. 











Having some slight hold on a certain rich young 
Londoner, Henry Bryanstone, she determines to win 
him as the husband through whom she may attain to 
the completion of her dreams—if the Forrester class 


may ever be said to dream. She therefore accepts a 
position in his sister’s home as governess; and though 
the wounded vanity of her employer soon puts insur- 
mountable obstacles in her path, she finally succeeds 
in bringing about an esclandre, is almost driven from 
the house, and, dexterously availing herself of Bryan- 
stone’s sympathy, is placed by his aid beneath the 
protecting roof of a near family friend. Here she 
meets Farnum Lumley, the deadly enemy of Bryan- 
stone, who, knowing all the little secrets of Miss 
Forrester’s early life, and for the sake of his own pur- 
pose, is ready to aid her with purse and name toward 
winning her prize. Unhappily, Bryanstone is not to 
be so easily won; and, after weeks of patient waiting, 
we find them still unpledged at an archery féte in one 
of the lower counties. Here the plot thickens and 
becomes confused ; the reader catches the first glimpse 
of a mysterious past. Stretton, a discarded lover, 
appears with his midnight visits, threats, and prayers. 
Thus there is the main play and the by-play, with one 
great scene where the goal is all but reached. After 
this a dreary, terrible fever; then another scene equally 
fruitless. Bryanstone becomes tired, and determines 
to seek the Continent. The eve of his departure is 
spent ina mad debauch. At four o’ the morning he 
leaves his champagne and billiards, drives rapidly to 
his house in Piccadilly, leaps from his hansom—when 
a woman’s figure suddenly confronts him, It is Ho- 
noria, staking her all on this last move. Half-sober, 
he asks her in. “As his brain cleared, his sense of 
honor to her became stronger. Before noon of the 
day that was then dawning, Miss Forrester was Henry 
Bryanstone’s wife.” 

So far the field is won, The English marriage is 
legal beyond a doubt; the English money is secure 
enough; but for the last clause in her gilded scheme, 
the assurance of a safe social position, the outlook 
is bad enough. Moreover, the dénotiement is closing 
upon her thick and fast. The sickening death of 
“Sister Nita”’—by impersonating whom Miss For- 
rester had stolen into respectability—the disgraceful 
scenes of a dancer's life in Paris, all the miserable de- 
tails of her early years, are mercilessly brought into 
the broad light. Yet, though fate is cruel, its victim 
is grand. Without hope, without shame, without 
fear, the baffled schemer resolves upon murder as the 
last throw of the dice, and when that fails her she 
accepts defiantly the death laid out for others than 
herself. 

One thing no reader of “ Armadale” will fail to per- 
ceive—the constant likeness in character and purpose 
between Miss Forrester and Lydia Gwilt. Each is 
working for the same end, with the same unflinching 
courage and undaunted will; each has a past which 
must not see the light; and to each belong the usual 
adjuncts of nocturnal visitors, clamorous for hush- 
money. There is about the same capital for both to 
work upon; the same style of fully-developed beauty, 
with its strange, fascinating power; the same inex- 
haustible wealth of ingenious expedients; the same 
far-sighted vision and half-miraculous intuition ; the 
same cool, steady brain in all emergencies. Each 
enters into her work with an actual love and zeal 
which gives a certain inspiration to every fresh en- 
counter. Each has gained, through a desperate sort 
of life, an almost perfect self-reliance and unscrupulous 
devotion to self-interest. Miss Gwilt “cannot get on 
with the women;” no more can Honoria. Yet, for 
perfect lack of human tenderness and human weak- 
ness, Miss Forrester must take the palm. To be sure, 
Miss Gwilt had committed murder; but she suffered 
fearfully for it, All night she ground her teeth, and 
constantly resorted to her sleeping drops. Miss For- 
rester may have caused a dozen deaths—she plans at 
least three; but her sleep is dreamless and peaceful 
as that ofa young child. Miss Gwilt was weak enough 
to love; Honoria’s heart is adamant. In these very 
contrasts, however, the resemblance is none the less 
marked; and, though it may be unintentional, the 
singular coincidence in characterization is surprising. 

Mrs. Edwards has already made for herself a no 
inconsiderable name in the higher sphere of sensa- 
tional novel writing, where, both for delicacy of 
analysis and subtle evolution of character, she has 
decidedly surpassed her most dangerous rival, Miss 
Braddon. But the conception of Miss Forrester is 
beyond doubt her masterpiece. Many of the subor- 





cee 


dinate characters, too, are charmingly drawn. Laura 
Hamilton is a truthful sketch of many a living model; 
and Nellie Bertram, whom, after Honoria’s death, 
Bryanstone marries, reminds one of the “spirit-firg 
and dew” in “ Evelyn Hope.” 

But, after all, aside from showing a certain amount 
of cleverness in the author, the advantages of such 
book are dubicus. Mesdames Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson may be led to look rather more closely into 
the references of the next music-teacher, or the new 
governess be required to prove an undoubted ancestry, 
and, perhaps, in so far Miss Forrester may have done 
her work; but how will this uplifting the curtain of 
exceptional life profit the Misses B., J..and R.? Isit 
absolutely essential that the young ladies of the pres. 
ent generation should be frivolous in their Virtues, 


.and learned only in the vices ? 





ART. 


ART NOTES. 


Apropos of the nude in art, some English critics are 
tilting very sharply at Léon Gérome, shocked as they pro- 
fess to be by his picture of “Phryne before the Tri- 
bunal,” which is, or has lately been, on view in the 
French and Flemish exhibition in London. 


THERE was a diversity of opinion with regard to some . 


pictures by Henry Leys, in the Gambart collection exhib- 
ited here last winter. They were very queer productions, 
certainly, resembling the medieval stained-window style 
of art, but rich in color. Speaking of the same pictures, 
an English critic calls them “ a servile imitation of the old 
German and Flemish painters.” 

E. ForBEs, who saw a good deal of campaigning life 
and character during the war, is at work on a large pic- 
ture embodying a scene in the “ Wilderness.” 


FAGNANI has lately painted a portrait of Garibaldi, 
and has made a lithograph of the same from his picture, 
This is said to be the best likeness of Garibaldi yet pub- 
lished. It ison sale here for the benefit of the Italian 
volunteers. 


W. 8S. HASELTINE is traveling in Switzerland. From 
this excursion we may look for some novelty in his ré- 
pertoire of studies. He has been giving us rather too 
much of Capri lately. 

T. Nast is in the Catskills, where he will remain for 
most of the summer. 


INNEs is also in the Catskills. 


AMONG pictures that we may expect to see on exhibi- 
tion here next fall is one of the slave market at St. 
Louis as it used to be. This picture is now on the easel 
of an artist named Noble, who resides at St. Louis, and 
it is said to be a large and striking composition. 

J. W. EHNINGER has completed a series of drawings in 
outline illustrating the famous story of “ John Gilpin.” 
The drawings, which are ten in number, are full of action 
and quaint humog, and, if published in lithograph, would 
make an exceedingly nice holiday cadeau. 

CoURBET is spoken of by a French critic as “ the recog- 
nized leader of realism in art.”’ If his large and disgust- 
ing picture of seven intoxicated priests, exhibited here 
last winter, is to be taken as a fair specimen of his 
works, we should say that bestiality rather than realism 
must be the by-way of art in which he chiefly delights 
to rove. 

Forty years ago Sir Thomas Lawrence was in the 
zenith of his renown as one of England’s greatest por 
trait painters. His full-length portraits of John Kemble 
as Coriolanus, and Lady Jersey draped all in bright yel- 
low, were standard themes for the praise of the critics of 
that period. Zempora mutantur, etc. Now some of the 
critics are congratulating certain English portrait paint- 
ers on their tendency to ignore the vicious illusions for 


which Lawrence was so greatly admired by a past gener- 
ation. 


LA FARGE, a young artist whose works used to com- 
mand much attention at the Academy exhibitions, has 
painted but little during the last two years, owing, We 
believe, to ill health. We understand, however, that he 
will be able, probably, to resume his pencil before long. 
His residence is at Newport, R. I. 

New York connoisseurs will remember the exquisite 
crayon portraits by Rowse which used to be exhibited at 
the Academy and elsewhere, several years ago. Mr. 
Rowse has been for some time past a resident of Boston, 
where his portraits are in great demand. 

Tue largest portrait in enamel ever attempted in 
England is the one of Qneen Victoria now in process of 
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eompletion for presentation to Mr. George Peabody, In 
size it is 14 inches by 10. The water-color picture, 
which is only the first stage of the process, is already 
finished, and this is being enameled by Mr. Tilt on a 
panel of pure gold. Pictures in enamel have to be 
burned in a furnace five or six successive times, to bring 
out the colors in their full brilliancy. The heat to 
which they are subjected is so intense as to be only short 
of that which would fuse gold. For the picture in 
question a small heating furnace has been specially 
built, and it will take about six weeks to complete all 
the processes. 

A WRITER in the Builder states that of all trees the 
elm is the favorite one with English landscape painters. 
He accounts for this by saying that the character of the 
tree is easily caught, and adds that it is not one favored 
much with classical associations, forgetting that exquisite 
fancy in Virgil’s “ Aineid,”.in which the slumbrous old 
elm trees are described as the abode of dreams. There are 
two trees common in American landscape scenery to 
which our artists devote much of their attention—the 
birch and the maple. The silvery. ragged bark of the 
former renders it a tempting object for the painter who 
revels in texture, while the autumnal blaze of the latter 
is one through which few of our artists have passed un- 
scorched. 

WE have lately seen, in the studio of W. O. Stone, a 
very clever portrait of General Van Vliet. The subject 
is one of that florid temperament upon which Mr. Stone 
works, usually, with the greatest success, and the head 
is more forcibly treated than any of that artist’s which 
we remember previously to have seen. During the 
greater part of the summer Mr. Stone will remain at 
Lenox, Mass., where he has a studio. 


TuHE landscapes vf A. B. Durand, that used to attract so 
in former years, have latterly been far below the stand- 
ard of that veteran artist. One of his best, painted a good 
many years ago, is now on view at S. P. Avery’s gallery. 
It is an illustration of W. C. Bryant’s “ Thanatopsis,” 
and is full of dreamy grandeur and poetic feeling. Mr. 
Avery is gradually replacing the treasures of his pleasant 
gallery, most of the works formerly on view in which 
were distributed at auction last winter. 

J. W. EHNINGER, when in town, works in the same 
suite of studios with W. O. Stone, at No. 58 East Thir- 
teenth Street. His portfolios are said to be well stocked 
with studies of English and other European scenery, the 
fruits of four years’ foreign travel. His large and fine 
picture of an English harvest was on exhibition at Gou- 
pil’s gallery not long since. Mr. Ehninger will probably 
be out of town during the greater part of the summer. 

“ AFTER a storm comesacalm,” and so is the remarka- 
ble lull just now in the market of pictures by the “ old 
masters.” It will be remembered what a deluge of 
daubs thus classed we had upon us last winter—in con- 
nection with which it may be remarked that the saloons 
and bars of the city were never so profusely furnished 
with pictures as at present. The same remark applies to 
many houses of the nouveaux riches, into which rafts of 
these “ genuine” productions have found their way. Re- 
quiescant ibi in pace. 

AN English artist, named Calderon, is now one of the 
rising stars of the profession, yonder. A picture of his 
entitled ‘Her most High, Noble, and Puissant Grace,” is 
said by some of the critics to be the best one painted in 
Europe during the present year. It represents a pretty 
child of high rank, proceeding in state along an ancient 
corridor, with heralds and sundry other retainers in her 
train. The simple beauty of the little lady is said to 
form a striking contrast with the stately mien imposed 
upon her for the occasion. 

WE are told by a Paris journal, the Moniteur de  Ex- 
position, that a Frenchman named Mialaret, residing in 
some obscure village of Louisiana, has discovered a pro- 
cess for etching photographs obtained upon copper plates. 

EastMAN JonNnson has finally closed his town studio 
for the summer, and taken his departure for the wild 
forests and waters of Maine. 

J. F. Kensett, Launt Thompson, and Jervis McEntee 
are at Milford, Pa. Mr. Thompson’s bronze statue of 
Napoleon I. is the property of a gentleman residing at 
that place. 

JEROME THOMPSON has just returned from Minnesota 
and the Dacotah country, where he has been making 
sketches for future elaboration. 


Farrak hasa collection of his latest paintings now on 


MUSIC. 


MUSICAL NOTES. 


disastrous close. 
ing on admirably. 


company disbanded. 


dollars in the treasury. 
singers lost their salary for the last week of the season, 


and the pieces produced were novel and attractive. 
possible, however, that the company may be reorganized 
in the fall. 

Lone Branci is to be enlivened this summer bya 
series of Sunday evening concerts, similar to those given 
during the spring at Irving, and by the same performers 
who appeared at the latter. 


THERE is an utter cessation of musical life in 
this city. The excessively hot weather interferes 
even with parlor music, and “practicing” becomes 
indeed a burden. During the coming fall and 
winter, however, there will be, excepting in the operatic 


Music will leave the field clear for concert enterprises, 
prominent among which will be the new series of Parepa 
concerts. There are rumors also that the Patti sisters 
may revisit this country before the spring of 1867. 


From abroad the musical newsis but meager. In Italy 
almost all operatic enterprises are brought to a sudden 
stand-still in conseqence of the war. 
son in London has been marked by a successful revival at 
Her Majesty’s Theater of Weber’s “Oberon,” with 
Titiens in the leading part. At the Covent Garden House 
the new lyric prima donna, Madame Vilda, has been con- 
tinuing her success in “ Norma,” and Adelina Patti has 
appeared in Meyerbeer’s “ Etoile du Nord” and “ Don 
Giovanni,” while Lucca has been heard in “ Favorita”’ 
and “ L'Africaine.” The leading tenors at this house are 
Brignoli and Mario. 














COMMUNICATIONS. 


MR. GRANT WHITE AND THE ENGLISH OF 
SHAKESPEARE. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE ROUND TABLE: 
DEAR Sir: It was not until yesterday that I saw or 
knew of the communication from a Cambridge correspond- 
ent, “ R.,” which was published in THE RouND TABLE of 
June 9, and which, although headed ‘“ The English of 
Shakespeare,” was chiefly devoted to me. Critical 
opinion is, of course, not to be replied to ; but misstate- 
ment as to fact I regard in a very different light, and 
therefore, even at this date, I wish to free myself from the 
imputations of the communication in question. Your 
Cambridge correspondent very plainly implies, and may 
indeed be said to assert, that I have used the results of 
the labor of various scholars, and especially Mr. Craik, 
in regard to the neuter possessive pronoun its, without 
acknowledgment, and have claimed by silent appropria- 
tion that as mine which really was another’s—a shabby 
thing to do in any man, shabbiest in me after writing the 
passage on page xxii. of the preface to my Shakespeare, 
which your correspondent appears to have read carefully. 
He says that ‘“Craik’s ‘English of Shakespeare,’ the 
preface of which is dated October, 1856, was published 
some months earlier than the first volume [he must mean 
the second] of White’s Shakespeare : ”’ that in “ Measure 
for Measure”—which, by the way, is in the third volume— 
in which its occurs, “ he does not appear to be aware that 
there is anything peculiar in the occurrence of the word ;” 
and, finally, that “ the volume containing ‘ The Winter’s 
Tale’ came out some months later (when Mr. White had 
probably seen Craik’s book, to which, by the by, he alludes 
in his notes on ‘ Julius Cesar’), and here Mr. White first 
notices the use of its.” 











line, unusual activity. The burning of the Academy of 


The operatic sea-| VIII.” 


fore the last date the fourth and fifth, volumes of my 
Shakespeare were stereotyped as they now stand, have» 
it will be seen, some pertinence to this question. But 


Tue English opera season has come to a sudden and | they are of less moment than the discrepancy between 
To all outward appearances it was go- 


what is said by your correspondent and what is true 


The daily papers were full of.its| about “The Winter’s Tale,” in which the first, and, as 
praises and replete with congratulations on its pecuniary | he implies, the most important note upon its occurs. 
success, when suddenly the doors were closed and the| He says that the volume containing this play came out 
It appears that for some time back | 80me months later than that containing “Measure for 
the enterprise has been unremunerative, arid on closing | Measure,” when I had probably seen Craik’s book, to 
there was a deficit of between two and three thousand | Which I allude in my notes on “ Julius Cxsar.” Neither 
We understand that the clorus- 


the assertion nor the imputation is true. The fact is 
that the volume containing “The Winter's Tale” came 


and the whole affair adds another to the long catalogue | °Ut on the very same day with that containing “ Measure 
of operatic failures in New York. The enterprise de-| for Measure,” and that containing “The Tempest.” The 
served a better fate, for the artists engaged sang creditably | four volumes, II., IIL, IV., and V., containing all the com- 
It is | edies, were all published together, as the publishers or 


any original purchaser of the work could have informed 
your correspondent ; and they were all stereotyped before 
a copy of Mr. Craik’s book had reached this country. Your 
correspondent will find a paragraph at the end of the 
Supplementary Notes to Volume II. which bears upon 
this point. I had not seen, could not have seen, Mr. 
Craik’s book before the note on its in “The Winter’s 
Tale” was printed ; and I alluded to the book in my notea 
on “Julius Cesar” as a matter of course, because before 
writing those notes I had seen it. The volumes of my 
edition containing the tragedies were published together 
two years after the publication of the four containing the 
comedies. 

Your correspondent implies that I fix the date of the 
writing of “ Henry VIII.” by the occurrence in it of its, 
although that word appears in “Measure for Measure,” 
the date of which I place ten years earlier than that of 
“Henry VIIL.” Now, I do not fix the date of the latter 
play by the occurrence of its in the first scene of ‘‘ Henry 
It is, as may be seen by reference to the intro- 
duction to that play, the “ bold and singular use of its” 
which I regard as indicative of its late production. The 
passage in question is :° 

‘Each following day 
Became the next day’s master, till the last 
Made former wonders it’s.” 
Even at the present day this use of the neuter possessive 
pronoun would attract attention by its colloquial baldness. 

Your correspondent, who is severe upon my inaccuracy 
in philological matters (as to which I only profess to know 
enough not to pretend to accuracy), calls attention to 
what Mr. Marsh says upon the subject of tts ; meaning, 
unless I mistake him, to imply that I had learned, as 
well I might, of that eminent English scholar. But the 
fact is that when Mr. Marsh’s lectures were originally 
delivered he paid me the compliment of opposing some 
philological views which I had set forth in the very vol- 
umes that contain the note upon the use of its in “The 
Winter’s Tale.” I will add that, having withdrawn part 
of his opposition before he sent his lectures to press, he 
afterward confessed, with the candor for which he is 
noted, that further consideration had convinced him that 
the opinions of my opponents, his own among others, 
were quite too hasty ; since when I confess that I am not 
much disturbed by accusations of philological inaccuracy 
made by any one in this country. 

As to the “Transactions of the Philological Society 
for 1844,” to which your correspondent also refers upon 
this subject, I must also say that, although I am Mr. 
Marsh’s successor (upon his suggestion) as American sec- 
retary of that society in the matter of its great dictionary 
(and a most neglectful and inefficient one I have been), I 
have never opened a volume of its transactions. 

I regret that the nature of your unknown correspond. 
ent’s imputations has obliged me to tax your kindness 
with so long a communication. As to the precedence, 
which is the original matter in question, that I should 
certainly net waste a line upon. Having corrected errors 
of fact, I retire from the dispute, like Sir Peter Teazle, 
leaving my character behind me. Your obedient servant, 


Ricu’D GRANT WHITR. 
186 TENTH STREET, July 4, 1866. 
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Ticknor & Fretps.—Drift: A Sea-shore Idyl, and Other Poems. 
By George Arnold. Pp. 177. 





Now I do not mean even to insinuate that your cor- 
respondent asserted what he knew was untrue; but he 
certainly did commit the offense next in gravity against 
good faith, by asserting with injurious intent what he 
did not know, what he could not have known, to be true. 





view in Goupil’s gallery. 
Tu “London Art Journal” for June has detailed notices 
of several American artists living at Rome. Among 
them we find mention of a new sculptor—Miss Edmonia 
Lewis, a lady of mingled Indian and African blood. 


The facts that Mr. Craik’s book could not have been pub- 
lished before October, 1856, and in reality was not pub- 
lished until the following December, and did not reach 
| this country until January, 1857, and that long before 
' the earliest of these dates the second and third, and be- 


Harper & BrotHers.—A Narrative of Andersonville. By Am- 
brose Spencer. Pp. 272. New York, 1866. 

Four Years in the Saddle. By Colonel Harry Gilmor. Pp. 
291. New York, 1866. 2 

History of Julius Cesar. Vol. II. The Warsin Gaul. Pp. 
619. New York, 1866. ' 

J. B. Lrerrncott & Co.—Foot-Prints of a Letter-Carrier; or, A 
History of the World’s Correspondence. By James Rees. 
Pp. 420. Philadelphia, 1866. — 

JamMEs MILLER.—Miller’s New Guide to Central Park. Pp. 101. 





New York, 1306. 
D. & J. Sapiier & Co.—Aunt Honor’s Keepsake. A Chapter 
from Life. By Mrs. J. Sadlier. Pp. 322. New York, 1866. 
JoHN MurPHY & Co., Baltimore, Maryland. — Miscellanea: 

Comprising Reviews, Lectures, and Essays. By M. J. Spald- 
ing, D.D., Archbishop of Baltimore. Vol. I, Historical. Pp. 
i 808. New York: Lawrence Kehoe. 
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For Week ENDING JULY 14. 


WANTED—WRITERS. 


the writers of the country, we yet feel that it is a 


produced any different results, nor are we aware that 
any other journal has met with better success. While 


land are attesting it in their every issue. Are there 
not some who will come forward at this golden op. 


we do not consider this any special calamity, in view ; portunity and try for the honors? The style must be 
___ | of the fact that Massachusetts does not possess all 


vigorous and in keeping with the progressive power 
of the times; the thought and plan must be origina) 


N arecent number of THE Rounp Taste we had misfortune that so able authors should have no more and fresh, leading the people rather than following 
a 2 


occasion to speak somewhat despondingly of the respect for the literature pf the country which has | after. 
S g : 
. i utati : ] it 

literary progress and prospects of the country. It given them wie pen mn to ow 
was mentioned as @ matter of wonder that the year aside the moment it brings a competence, or to take 


following the inspirations and activity of the war 
should be so devoid of marked literary works. 
Not a few of our readers expressed sympathy with 
our remarks, and joined with us in the wish that the 
bright literary promise of the few months succeeding 
the war might be more fully realized. Of all that 
was said or written on the subject by those that made 
it a matter of comment, not one seemed to consider our 
strictures too severe. However unpleasant it may be 
for a literary journal to persist in presenting discourag- 
ing views of our national literature, we yet consider it 
our duty as journalists and faithful recorders of liter- 
ary progress to revert once more to this same sub- 
ject. 
It is a simple fact that the authors of the country 
are doing little or nothing to elevate the character of 
its letters. Those of our writers who were once 
prominent on the list of active workers in the various 
fields of literature, from various causes, best known 
to themselves, appear to have retired from literary 
endeavors; some have doubtless grown too old to 
keep on the harness, and upon some fortune has 
smiled so prosperously that they do not feel the old- 
time incentive to labor. Of such it is not just to 
speak severely ; but of our young and vigorous liter- 
ary knights how few are working out any great or 
lasting name either in journalistic or in more endur- 
ing literature. Granted that many are resting from 
years of faithful and successful toil; that some have 
made such inroads upon their health that they are 
compelled to leave the field; that quite a number 
are traveling in our own and foreign countries seek- 
ing to gain from observation and personal experience 
rich treasures of thought and imagination, hereafter 
to blossom in the pages of books and periodicals ; 
that some are even now engaged in efforts the fruit 
of which may appear within the year; we yet have 
too large a number. of men of sprightly wit, of 
thorough culture, and of genius unmistakable who 
are doing nothing at all to add to the interest or 
brilliancy of any periodical or magazine, and who 
do not deign to waste their time in making books 
which shall bring to them genuine literary credit as 
well as pecuniary reward. 
As conductors of a literary journal, we have cast 
about from one end of the land to the other for bold, 


to incite to successful labor in the varied walks of 
literature. Andso American students are graduated 
with the life pretty much taken out of them, and 


from its dignity so far as to permit their talents to 
be narrowed down to the exactions of a single pub- 
lishing firm or to the puffery of a single local paper. 
But our disappointment has not been confined to this 
directiononly. We have found it almost impossible to 
secure the substantial aid of literary men who can 
and ought to aid in supporting the magazine and 
periodical literature of the day. We believe nearly 
one half of the articles which have appeared in this 
journal from the date of its commencement have 
been the production of writers comparatively un- 
known in the literary world. 
While we deplore this inactivity and lack of am- 
bition among the writers of repute, since it cannot 
but work lasting injury to our literature, we yet look 
back on our own experience in calling forth new 
writers, and have not a little faith that a new era of 
literary endeavor will yet be developed. The demand 
of the hour is for vigorous, original, powerful 
writing; the day is past for weakness, finical nicety, 
and long-drawn platitudes, The style of ten years 
ago is not the style for to-day. The thought and im- 
agination of Americans have grown stronger and 
more active. Those who write and speak must keep 
pace with the spirit of progress or they will lose 
their force. On this account we look to see young 
men coming forward who shail inaugurate a better 
literature and more characteristic of the nation than 
that which has been already honored by the names of 
Irving and Everett. It istrte that just at the present 
time without the pale of journalism there seems to be 
no ambition on the part of educated young men to 
acquire literary distinction. We look about in vain 
for young and rising men whose genius promises to 
kindle new brilliancy in the world of letters. Thou- 
sands of young men are coming from our colleges, but 
few seem to possess the magic wand of true genius. 
Why this is so our colleges must chiefly answer. 
They pack men with ancient lore and inspire them 
with such disgust for modern and practical ideas that 
they come forth from the class-rooms little better than 
nerveless machines. There is no inspiration, nothing 


We have had enough of servility in letters, 
We want men who can write independently, grace. 
fully, and who will not descend to buffoonery or 
personalities. The reward is sure to be great. So 
far as the pecuniary return is considered, we believe 
there are at least a dozen periodicals and journals 
that will pay the largest prices for fresh and vigorous 
writing, and the honors that will attend at the hands 
of an appreciative people will be great and enduring, 
Who will come forward and inaugurate a new era of 
bold, electrical, impressive writing? Who will give 
us something fresh to read, something strong to in- 
fluence opinion, something which is not after the old 
platitudes, something that reflects in a measure the 
true genius of the republic ? 


COLLEGES BEHIND THE TIMES. 


\ ]E are reminded by the return of the annual fes- 
tivities of the more than fifty colleges of the 
land of some thoughts with regard to their manage- 
ment and value which we have for a long time de- 
sired to express. If we are not very much deceived, 
American gentlemen are sending their sons abroad to 
be educated because they have lost faith in the thor- 
oughness and practical! value of our own institutions, 
The reasons are obvious. The literary institutions of 
the country—unless we except a few that are under 
private control—are many years behind the times, 
Not a few are controlled by the veriest old fogies, 
men who would not be intrusted with the smallest 
executive capacity in the conduct of the business af- 
fairs of a manufacturing association, and who are 
not in sympathy with the demands of these latter 
days. 
Of the New England colleges, Yale undoubtedly 
stands atthe head, but with all her surrounding 
talent and ever increasing privileges, we cannot see 
that she has made any material advance during the 
last fifteen years. In fuct, there is too little effort to 
bring the institution up to a higher level of general 
culture and practical usefulness, Harvard—next on 
the list—once sent forth the best classes of any col- 
lege. Now she teaches the art of snobbery, exclu- 
siveness, and refined dissipation. As for the other 
institutions, they have not yet emerged from the era 
of charity-seeking, and are yet in the old ruts and 
quite too timid to take a bold and advanced stand. 
There is, indeed, but one college in the country that 
is really in keeping with the advanced culture and 
demands of the times, This is the University of 
Michigan, located at Ann Arbor. The result is, that 
while Yale and Harvard are creeping along with few 
if any more students than they had ten years ago, 
this spirited institution has a constant attendance of 
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with little ambition except to become negative | °V twelve hundred students. 

' 1 nian ial cate ila a, So slow and inactive have the older colleges been, 
There are few au- | CHarac 8 PU | that they are already surpassed by the enterprise 
thors who have not in one way or another had induce- | table professions. and success of colleges for ladies, and by colleges for 
ments presented to them to aid us in our efforts to 


business education. These latter have stolen upon 
establish an independent literary periodical, and we| with the recent puerile efforts of American writers | the classical institutions with prodigious marches, 
can say with truth that in no instance have we re- 


and anxious for a literature which shall have more until young mur! from all P arts of the Union are re- 

; ‘ sponding to their temptations and inducements, and 
fused to use the time and talents of any well-known | nerve and muscle, we put forth our plea for writers, single schools have as many as twelve hundred 
writers whom we desired because of any disagree- If ever there was a time when a magnificent field | pupils. Vassar Ladies’ College, at Poughkeepsie, with 
. ’ 

ment with their pecuniary demands. But we are| opened to young aspirants for literary renown, that 
compelled to say we have often been disappointed in 


only a year of history and experience, is already 
time is the present. Every door is wide open, every | Well up to the standard of any of our New England 
seeking support in the directions where we have felt 
that we have aright to expectit. For instance, we 


hand beckons to enter, and the field is almost de- colleges. The fact is, the management of these insti- 
ted. Iti einai aan tutions has been quite too ancient and dogmatical. 
. . Serted, 18 many @ Cay since a new name thas been | Not that we would have them come down from any 
have hardly had a line from one of the coterie of| cut upon the rocks. All the graces of poesy and art high point of culture or scholastic attainment—for 
writers which revolves about Boston. The almost} and music stand waiting by, ready to welcome a 
universal answer to our requests from that direction 
has been either that the parties were above the 


our plea is for quite the opposite of this. We would 
bold new-comer. We ask the young men of the| have them go higher, by elevating the standard of 
necessity or too indolent to work, or that their time 
and talents were mortgaged to a single publishing 


house. The offers of extravagant sums have never 


original, and exhaustive writers. 


As publishers of Tuk Rounp TaBLe, disgusted 
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country if there is not some among them who will admission and by adding a year to the term of study. 
take up the gauntlet and enter for the combat? iat Chaps ~e ey 04 Henne aia-oond — 

F 4 agement which would be considered unpardonable in 
Writers are indeed wanted. The magazines all bear any other conduct. There is too much rubbing of 
backs and smacking of lips over historic legends and 
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the men that have gone before, and too little care for 
the ultimate good of the men of to-day. There is 
too much of education in grooves, too little of broad 
and comprehensive culture. Graduates can mouth 
Latin and Greek tolerably well, but they know next 
to nothing of history, political economy, and practical 
philosophy. 

There are too many colleges. Fully one half have 
been starvelings from their origin, and never have been 
free to take an advanced step. Some alumnus builds 
a museum, or an alumni hall, or a gymnasium, or an 
art gallery, and these are the only matters of progress. 
A few half-starved professors use up the best part of 
their lives in devotion to a famishing college, and so 
they dwindle on and are little better then preparatory 
schools should be. The smaller institutions should 
consolidate. There is need for only ten first-class 
universities in the country. In this union of forces 
there would be a union of means and power which 
could not but redound to the greatest good of young 
men. The boards of management should be com- 
posed not simply of men chosen to please a locality, 
but on account of some pre-eminent characteristic of 
executive ability. Under good direction these 
universities would soon be beyond the ignominy 
of charity. They, should and would become self- 
supporting, and if there should be young men who 
could not pay the necessary fees funds would be sup- 
plied for that purpose. But the day has past for 
charity colleges. Most young men can afford to pay 
for their education, and there is no reason why a 
literary institution should not be upon a business 
basis. We say again, we have too many colleges, 
As soon as an institution finds one of its alumni be- 
coming wealthy it pounces down upon him and gives 
him no rest until he founds some new scholarship or 
builds some new building. Hence it becomes un- 
pleasant for the graduates to return to their alma 
mater. If there could be consolidation, it would ob- 
viate many of these annoyances and create a much 
deeper interest among the alutnni. 

But the great thing which our colleges need, and 
which we would urge in this article, is a broader and 
deeper culture. Students who can gabble the classics 
after the rules often know very little of the history 
of men and the philosophy of life. The college cur- 
riculum does not provide for this higher develop- 
ment. It sends men forth at the very point where 
they ought to begin. There is too much veneration 
for the old paths that were good in their day, but 
which do not suit our modern times or the wants of 
the country. Will not some one of our colleges take 
a step forward and give usa little more of the world 
as it is and less of the Greece and Rome that were ? 





A WORD ABOUT THE MILITIA. 


\ JITHIN the last few days many of our New York 

readers have been perplexed by receiving 
notice of their enrollment in one of the companies of 
the National Guard—generally in some organization 
that they would prefer not to belong to. At the same 
time it has been extensively announced through the 
press that the state officers have decided to enforce the 
statute relative to compulsory service in the militia, 
and that these notices are only preliminary to a draft 
to fill up its ranks to the number fixed by law. 

There can be no doubt that every citizen is under 
as much obligation to do military duty as he is to 
pay taxes, and any efforts made in good faith to en- 
force this obligation will meet with earnest support. 
But while the state authorities are thus proceeding 
to compel the performance of this duty, they are 
bound also to see that the militia is put in such a 
condition as to justify them in claiming that such 
performance will result from serving init. To raise 
an army of citizen soldiers, as the landwehr in 
Prussia, is one thing—to compel a man to “play 
soldier” against his will is another; and we insist 
that no one should be obliged to joina military body 
unless it is established upon an efficient basis for 
military service, designed for work and not for 
play. Now, to make the militia such an organization 
vast changes are necessary. It certainly cannot now 
claim to be anything of the kind; on the contrary, 
nothing but the important services it has rendered 
during the war—services rendered more in spite of 
its organization than in cansequence of it—prevents 





us from stigmatizing it as an inefficient and expen- 
sive humbug. The whole system on which it is 
managed is radically wrong. Composed of persons 
having daily occupations which absorb the greater 
part of their time and leaye but a small portion for 
military training, it should be the constant endeavor 
of those at the head of a citizen soldiery to see that 
this portion is devoted wholly to such exercises as 
tend to make it efficient in actual service; that no 
time is wasted in idle parades and ceremonies, and, 
above all, that the esprit de corps of the men is not 
destroyed by unnecessary exactions. 

As actually managed, it seems as if it were the 
desire of those in command to carefully avoid the 
exercises by which anything might be learned, and 
to wear out the patience of the men by endless and 
aimless reviews and Broadway parades. In fact, if 
it were their desire to render militia duty as onerous 
and disagreeable as possible, a better system could 
scarcely be devised ; for, however fascinating military 
service may be to most young men, it requires but a 
short experience of such duty to disgust the most 
enthusiastic. Few, even of the most willing, can 
spare from their business the time required for such 
useless shows. 

In England the volunteers, being carefully trained 
in the use of the rifle, and constantly exercised in 
sham fights in which all the maneuvers of actual 
battle are performed, feel that they are not wasting 
the time they are required to devote to their mili- 
tary duties, but are becoming soldiers, and in con- 
sequence the service is eminently popular. One 
might suppose that with the experiences of a great 
war fresh in our recollection we would, in these re- 
spects, manage as well, if not better, than they. On 
the other hand, nothing is ever seen among our cit- 
izen soldiers but one everlasting routine of marching 
and countermarching. Who ever heard of any one 
in the National Guard being drilled at firing at a 
mark, or taught anything about the use of the 
weapon he carries, and who ever saw a sham fight ? 
It is true, once a year each brigade has a field day, 
on which occasion a great deal of whisky is con- 
sumed and a few battalion movements performed, 
but the thing is rarely more than a large battalion 
drill. There is no skirmishing, no charging, no ral- 
lying. It is just such drill as is least calculated to 
inspire the troops with confidence in themselves and 
heir officers, and only produces soldiers like the 
“Queen’s Own,” who turned tail at the charge of a 
few half-armed Fenians, 


The fault in all this lies with the officers, as might 
be supposed, The rank and file are excellent, the 
company officers in a few of the regiments pretty good, 
but the higher we ascend the worse it is, and as for 
the division commanders—who is so poor to do them 
reverence? They do not teach their men a different 
drill, perhaps, because they do not know any, but 
they certainly must know the value of their subordin- 
ates’ time; and yet parades and reviews are ordered 
without the slightest regard to any one’s wishes but 
their own. It is but a few days since five regiments, 
composing nearly two thousand men, were taken from 
their business in the middle of the day, in order that 
his excellency the Mayor and their superlative high- 
nesses the Common Council might stand on the City 
Hall steps and see them march past—the expense for 
the bands alone amounting to from $200 to $400 for 
each regiment, coming, of course, out of the pockets of 
themen, And later Generai Sandford ordered out the 
First Division on the Fourth of July, thus compelling 
its men not only to stay in town, but literally—as the 
city has no money for music—to pay their own pipers. 
No endeavor is made to examine newly elected officers 
as to their qualifications before issuing their com- 
missions, whence half of them are unfit to be sergeants ; 
and as for discipline, as far as officers are concerned, 
it is impossible to conceive of a greater farce than a 
militia court-martial. 

If, then, these gentlemen from Albany propose to 
fill up the militia by compulsory enlistment, let them 
see that the organization is brought into such a con- 
dition as will justify a sensible man in belonging to 
it, and they will succeed; otherwise they will find 
the men brought in only a dead weight to drag it 
even lower than its present condition and convert it 
from a partial into a completely useless machine. 

















SKETCHES OF THE PUBLISHERS. 
MATHEW CAREY AND HIs SUCCESSORS. 
I, 

HE late Mathew Carey, who exercised so much in- 

fluence in Philadelphia, as editor, author, publicist, 
and publisher, during the long period of over forty 
years, was born in Dublin, in 1760. His father, a 
highly intelligent gentleman, who had made a hand- 
some fortune in business by inflexible honesty, un- 
ceasing industry, and rigid economy, gave his five 
sons a liberal education, which in after-life made au- 
thors of three of them. Dr. John Carey, who died in 
1829 (ten years before Mathew), edited “ Ainsworth’s 
Latin Dictionary” and “The Regent’s Classics "—a 
splendid collection, extending to over fifty volumes. 
William Paulett Carey, who died in 1839, settled in 
England. He was acknowledged, as an art critic, to 
he one of the most intelligent of his time. His 
daughter, Elizabeth Sheridan Carey, is also a critic. 
Mathew Carey himself was a voluminous author, and 
his son, Henry Charles Carey, is the most distinguish- 
ed American writer upon political economy. It is 
rarely that there are five authors in one family. 

Mathew Carey, though “less advanced in intellect 
at ten or twelve years of age than many children in 
this country at six or eight,” showed an early apti- 
tude for acquiring languages. He could translate 
French prose after seven weeks’ study without a mas- 
ter, but never could acquire any knowledge of even 
the rudiments of mathematics. At the age of fifteen 
he was allowed a choice out of the twenty-five corpo- 
rations then in Dublin, and was apprenticed to a 
printer, much to his father’s distaste. At the age of 
seventeen an essay against duelling which he wrote 
was published in the Hibernian Gazette; and soon 
after (in 1779), being indignant with the harsh govern- 
ment then exercised over the Irish Catholics by their 
English rulers, he wrote a pamphlet (never published) 
strongly condemning that system of misrule, in which, 
with more patriotism than prudence, he commended 
the example of America, then battling against British 
tyranny. The advertisement of the pamphlet, very 
boldly condemning the British system, was brought 
under the notice of the Irish Parliament, where it 
was adduced as a proof of the seditious and treason- 
able views of the Roman Catholics, who were. then 
humbly soliciting the repeal of the most oppressive 
of the penal laws. A prosecution was determined 
on, and the author, then not eighteen, was sent out 
of the way to Paris, where he became an assistant to 
Dr. Franklin, who had a small printing-office in his 
house at Passy, for the purpose of reprinting his 
dispatches from America and other papers. After a 
year’s exile, Carey returned to Dublin, where he un- 
dertook to conduct a paper called the Freeman’s 
Journal. In October, 1783—a period of great hope 
for Ireland—the independence of her Parliament hay- 
ing been conceded by the fears of England, after a 
long and exciting struggle, headed by Flood and 
Grattan, and strongly supported by the Volunteers of 
Ireland, Mathew Carey, then nearly twenty-four years 
old, established a paper of his own, entitled the 
Volunteer’s Journal, the object of which was “ to de- 
fend the commerce, the manufactures, and the politi- 
cal rights of Ireland against the oppression and en- 
croachments of Great Britain.” This newspaper, ve- 
hement and bold, speedily obtained large popularity, 
and, as Mr. Carey has recorded, partook largely, as 
might have been expected, of the enthusiasm and 
violence of its proprietor and editor. When six 
months old, it fiercely attacked John Foster, the then 
premier, and for this was brought under the.notice of 
the House of Commons. The result was Mr, Carey’s 
arrest for breach of privilege and his committal to 
Newgate prison, where he remained until the close 
of the parliamentary session, when he was liberated 
by the lord mayor. A criminal prosecution still 
hung over him, and he resolved to avoid almost cer- 
tain sentence of long imprisonment and a large fine 
by retreating to the United States. He sold his paper 
to his brother for £500, and escaped in an American 
clipper bound to Philadelphia, selecting that place 
because the newspapers there had republished the de- 
tails of his warfare with the Parliament in Dublin. 
He was then nearly twenty-five years old, when he 
landed in Philadelphia, in November, 1784, with only 
a dozen guineas in his pocket. This small fund it was 
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necessary to husband until he should receive a remit- 
tance of money due from his brother. While thus 
waiting, Lafayette, whom he had fotmerly met in 
Paris, and who was interested in his case, sent for 
him, inquired into his views and prospects, and sent 
him next day $400—neither of them having once 
spokea of money during their short interview, and 
Lafayette having quitted Philadelphia before his let- 
ter could reach Mr. Carey, who considered the sum 
not as a gift, but a loan, and finally repaid it in full, 
in 1824, when Lafayette revisited this country with 
shattered fortunes.” This money enabled Mr. Carey 
to commence tlie Philadelphia Herald. In after-life 
he strongly condemned his own rashness in having 
hastily done this without waiting to become better 
acquainted with the country and the people. It first 
appeared in January, 1785, went on slowly for a 
time, but obtained great success whcn it began to re- 
port the debates of the House of Assembly in a man- 
ner superior to any former attempt. There is extant, 
among the curiosities of an autograph collection, a 
letter from General. Washington to Mathew Carey, 
“printer of the Hvening Herald,’ dated Mount Ver- 
non, 15th March, 1785, requesting that a copy of 
the “weekly production” should be sent to him, 
and referring to the interest which the Mar- 
quis de Lafayette felt in its behalf. Washington 
complains in this missive of the irregularity with 
which his Gazette from Philadelphia came to hand, 
and begs that Mr. Carey’s paper should be sent “in 
the appearance of a letter,” adding: “It has some- 
times occurred to me that there are persons who, 
wishing to read newspapers without paying for them, 
make free with those that are addressed to others. 
Under the garb of a letter, it is not presumable this 
liberty would be taken.” 

A duel with Colonel Oswald, a rival editor, in 
which Mr. Carey was severely wounded, was one 
early result of his journalism, confined him to his 
house for sixteen months, and was strongly in con- 
trast with the principles of the anti-duelling essay 
which was his coup d'essai as a writer. 

Mr. Carey next established the “ Columbian Maga- 
zine,” to which he contributed largely in prose and 
verse, He retired after the second number, and im- 
mediately began, in January, 1787, the “ American 
Museum,” an excellent monthly, which he continued 
to publish fur six years, with the drawbacks of hay- 
ing scarcely any capital, of printing too many copies, 


and of making the subscription too small. Washing- 


ton, who was a great general reader, wrote a declara- 
tion, in 1788, when the “ Museum ” had been eighteen 
months established, “ that a more useful literary plan 
has never been undertaken in America, or one more 
deserving of public encouragement.” It was so un- 
productive, however, to the publisher, that he was 
compelled to terminate it at the close of 1792. He 
had married, prudently and happily, in 1791, at the 
age of thirty-one, his wife being ten years his junior, 
and a few years before his death wrote that “ during 
the whole period of our marriage I never, as far as I 
recollect, entered a tavern, except on a jury, or arbi- 
tration, or to see a customer, or at a public dinner, or 
on my travels—never in a single instance for the pur- 
pose of drinking.” 











LITERARIANA. 


AMERICAN. 

THE throne of poetry left vacant in the Valhalla of 
England by the death of Mrs. Browning will not be many 
years without its queen or princess, if we may judge by 
the claims now being put forward for it by two of her ladies 
of honor, the Scottish lassie, Jean Ingelow, and the Eng- 
lish maiden, Christina Rossetti. It would be an easy 


matter to draw a comparison between these sweet singers, | 


after the manner of Dr. Johnson in his famous parallel 
between Pope and Dryden, but it would not answer our 
purpose to do so, since we have nothing new to say of 
Miss Ingelow, and but little at present of Miss Rossetti 
with whom the American public will soon be acquainted, 
through Messrs. Roberts Brothers, of Boston, who have 
just reprinted her poems in a handsome volume of 256 
pages, illustrated with four designs by her brother, D. G. 
Rossetti, which illustrations are the frontispiece and title- 
page of her first volume (published some two or three 
years ago), “ The Goblin Market and Other Poems,” and 
the frontispiece and title-page of its successor, “The 


Prince’s Progress,” which, by the way, is hardly out in 
England. The little that we have to say of Miss Ros- 
setti is, that she is a poet of undoubted and peculiar 
powers, but one in whom promise so far exceeds perform- 
ance. We'recall no living poet whom she resembles, ex- 
cept William Morris, the author of “The Defense of 
Guinevere,” whose verse is to poetry what Pre-Raphael- 
itism is to art. Miss Rossetti is in one sense a Pre- 
Raphaelite, sharing the realistic sympathies of that school, 
its knowledge of the details of nature, its fondness for 
speaking in parables and dark sayings, and its marked 
ignorance of abstract ideal forms. She writes with free- 
dom and freshness, with an eye to the picturesque, and 
an ear alive to the inherent rhythms of her theme, though 
seldom to mere melody, the “concord of sweet sounds.” 
Her verse is sprinkled with happy phrases, “ words which 
are things’—now rippling along like a meadow brook 
which reflects the wild flowers and flowering grasses 
along its brink, and the merry little insects which hum 
and hover over its surfice; and now lying still and 
shadowy like a lake hidden in the depth of virgin forests. 
She loves to dwell on the dark side of things, not mor- 
bidly and savagely, as is the fashion of the “ spasmodic” 
school, but tenderly, sadly, thoughtfully, like one who 
has felt “the burden of the mystery.” We know of 
nothing better out of the old poets than some of her little 
devotional pieces. There is something as solemn as 
quaint in this : 
UP-HILL. 
Does the road wind up-hill all the way? 
Yes, to the very end. 


Will the day’s journey take the whole long day? 
From morn to night, my friend. 


But is there for the night 4 resting-place ? 
A roof for when the slow dark hours begin. 
May not the darkness hide it from my face ? 
Ycu cannot miss that inn. 
Shall I meet other wayfarers at night ? 
Those who have gone before. 
Then must I knock, or call when just in sight? 
They will not keep you standing at that door. 


Shall I find comfort, travel-sore and weak? 
Of labor you shall find the sum. 

Will there be beds for me and all who seek? 
Yea, beds for all who come. 


This little lyric breathes the simple pathos of the old 
dramatists : 
A CHILL. 
What can Jambkins do 
All the keen night through ? 
Nestle by their woolly mother, 
The careful ewe. 


What can nestlings do 
In the nightly dew? 

Sleep beneath their mother's wing 
Till day breaks anew. 


If in field or tree 
There might only be 

Such a warm soft sleeping-place 
Found for me! 


Unlike most women, Miss Rossetti knows how to write 
a sonnet ; indeed, she appears to advantage in its “ scanty 
plot of ground,” whose high inclosure keeps her from 
rambling as is her wont : 
REMEMBER. 
Remember me when I am gone away, 
Gone far away into the silent land; 
When you can no more hold me by the hand, 
Nor I half turn to go, yet turning stay. 
Remember me when no more, day by day, 
You tell me of our future that you planned: 
Only remember me; you understand 
It will be late to counsel then or pray. 
Yet if you should forget me for a while 
And afterwards remember, do not grieve: 
For if the darkness and corruption leave 
A vestige of the thoughts that once I had, 
Better by far you should forget and smile 
Than that you should remember and be sad. 


A couple of charming songs must end for this week our 
extracts from Miss Rossetti, who must hereafter be ranked 
among the English poets of the nineteenth century : 


SONG. 


When I am dead, my dearest, 
Sing no sad songs for me; 
Plant thou no roses at my head, 
Nor shady cypress-tree: 
Be the green grass above me 
With showers and dew-drops wet; 
And if thou wilt, remember, 
And if thou wilt, forget. 


I shall not see the shadows, 
I shall not feel the rain ; 

I shall not hear the nightingale 
Sing on, as if in pain: 

And dreaming through the twilight 
That doth not rise nor set, 

Haply (may remember, 





And haply may forget. 





BEAUTY IS VAIN. 
- While roses are so red, 
While lilies are so white, 
Shall woman exalt her face 
‘Because it gives delight? 
She ’s not 80 sweet as a rose, 
A lily ’s straighter than she, 
And if she were as red or white 
She ’d be but one of three. 
Whether she flush in love’s summer. 
Or in its winter grow pale, 
Whether she flaunt her beauty 
Or hide it away in a vail, 
Be she red or white, 
And stand she erect or bowed, 
Time will win the race he runs with her, 
And hide her away in a shroud. 
THERE can be no more vivid remembrance of the 
great world and its actors in a small country town— 
after the daily paper from the city, which is one or two 
days in reaching its destinaticn—than a collection of 
autographs such as we lately had the pleasure of looking 
over at an out-of-the-way little sea-port in Massachusetts, 
It contains specimens, in prose and verse, from most of 
the famous English writers of the present century, and 
of almost every American author of note, from Haw. 
thorne and Emerson downward. The former writes to 
his correspondent, who appears to have been seeking an 
office, under the date of March 16, 1853, and partly to 
this effect: “ When applying for office, if you are con- 
scious of any deficiencies (moral, intellectual, or educa. 
tional, or whatever else) keep them to yourself, and let 
those find them out whose business it may be. For ex. 
ample, supposing the office of translator to the State De- 
partment were to be tendered you: accept it boldly, with- 
out hinting that your acquaintance with foreign lan. 
guages may not be the most familiar. If the unimport- 
ant fact be discovered afterwards, you can be transferred 
to some more suitable post. The business is to establish 
yourself somehow and anyhow. I have had as many 
office-seek ers knocking at my door for the three months 
past as if I were a prime minister, so that I have made 
a good many scientific observations in respect to them. 
The words that Bradamante (I think it was) read in the 
enchanted halLare, and ought to be, their motto: ‘ Be 
bold, be bold, and everyWhere be bold.’ But over one 
door she read, ‘ Be not too bold.’ A subtle boldness, with 
a vail of modesty over it, is what is needed.” Another 
paragraph of the same letter mentions Hawthorne's 
literary undertakings at the time: “I have printed the 
‘Tanglewood Tales,’ and they will make a volume about 
the size of the ‘ Wonder Book,’ consisting of six myths, 
the ‘ Minotaur,’ the ‘Golden Fleece,’ the ‘Story of Pro- 
serpine,’ etc., etc., etc., done up in excellent style, puri- 
fied from all moral stains, re-created as good as new, or 
better, and fully equal, in their way, to ‘ Mother Goose.’ 
I never did anything else so well as these old baby- 
stories.” 


Miss Hannah More writes to her publisher, Mr. 
Cadell, Strand, from her cottage at Barleywood, Oct. 1, 
1827: 


“Dear Sir: [trouble you witha line to say that I 
have got my little pamphlet ready ; you will do me the 
favor to let me know when the printer will be ready to 
begin. Mr. Charles Wesley’s music will I hope be a 
great recommendation to it. I shall inclose the paper 
(when I send the whole) of the size, large octavo, to which 
he must accommodate the types. Heisnow at Bristol. I 
will desire him to call upon you when he gets back to 
town. I intend to give every shilling of the profits of the 
sale (if there be any profits) to one of the poor Irish char- 
ities. I shall desire Sir Alexander Johnstone to call upon 
you, as it is chiefly at his desire that the work is pub- 
lished. I have added to it several little pieces of poetry 
which I have by me. In great haste, dear sir, yours 
sincerely, H. More.” 

Poor L. E. L. is represented in the collection by 4 
manuscript preface to the last volume of “ The Drawing- 
Room Scrap Book,” edited by her just before her fatal 
voyage to Africa, and by three translations from the Ger- 
man. We give the first of these, which is from Goethe: 


PAULINE’S PRICE. 


1. 
Sweet Pauline, cuuld I buy thee 
With gold or its worth, 
I would not deny thee 
The wealth of the earth. 
They talk of the pleasure 
That riches bestow— 
Without thee, my treasure, 





What joy could I know? 


11. 

Did I rule Europe over, 

Thy price it should be; 

Let them leave for thy lover 
A cottage with thee, 

Where a pear-tree is stooping, 
With fruit at the door, 





And the green vine is stooping 
Each dark lattice o’er. 
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Itt. 


If my life-breath could be, love, 
A ransom for thine, 

I'd yield it for thee, love, 

With all that is mine. 

Ah! had I the power, 

I'd count, as time flown, 

A year for each hour 

That thou wert mine own! 


Horace Smith, of the “ Rejected Addresses,” writes to 
his friend, Thomas Hill, Esq., 1 James Street, Adelphi, 
London, in reference to that work, and other matters, 
from Brighton, on the 22d of December, 1832 : 


“My Dear Hiti: I am always glad to see your tall 
thin handwriting, and shall be still more so to see your 
short stout self, whenever you will run down to Brighton, 
and redeem your pledge of a visit. Mr. Murray is as 
culpable a delinquent as yourself, having promised to 
look in upon us at Hanover Crescent, which I hope he 
will not fail to do on his next trip, as I shall always be 
most happy to see him. Will you tell him, with my 
best regards, that I will willingly lend a helping hand to 
his new edition of the ‘ Rejected Addresses,’ so far as a 
gossiping Preface can effect that object; but as to addi- 
tional Imitations, they appear to me quite out of the 
question, since we caricatured all the writers whom we 
could distort at the time, and it would be a ridiculous 
anachronism to burlesque those who have grown into 
celebrity since the first publication. Such a jumble 
would, in my opinion, destroy the character and value of 
the book, especially if the second attempts fell short of 
the first, which they would be sure to do. Nor do I see 
that much would be gained by notes and illustrations, be- 
yond such few circumstances attending the publication 
as may be better inserted in the preface, tho’ upon 
this subject I bow of course to Mr. Murray’s better 
judgment — what may be effected by humorous prints 
and portraits will depend of course on the artist em- 
ploy’d and the subjects selected, on which, as well as 
other points, Mr. Murray had better consult my brother. 

“You will be happy to hear that we are all quite well, 
nor are you wrong in conjecturing that we are in the 
midst of all the engagements of this busy season, from all 
which I shall be happy to be emancipated by the meeting 
of Parliament—for parties and late hours, when a fellow 
is almost half way between 50 and 60, have few at- 
tractions. 

“ Your cold, I hope, has quite left you, and you certain- 
ly have less to complain of than most men on the subject 
of health. We are all delighted to hear that there is a 
prospect of Dubois getting an appointment more worthy 
of his high talents and character. Remember us most 
kindly to him and his; accept our most cordial regards 
for yourself, and believe me ever, my dear Hill, yours 
most sincerely, Horatio SMITH. 

“My brother’s address, you may tell Mr. Murray, is 27 
Craven Street. This letter is taken up by our friend 
Mathews, who has been spending five cr six weeks at 
Brighton.” 


Walter Savage Landor’s bold, scrawling hand shall 
close the collection with four lines, which bear the date 
of 1844: 

* Ten days alone, then, intervene 
Between thy natal day 
And mine, O Rose; yet between 
What years have roll’d away!” 

It was strange, was it not, to obtain this peep into the 
world of men, and the serener world of letters, from the 
shadows of an old New England farm-house on the edge of 
the sea, whose waves were perpetually washing the sands 
with a ceaseless murmur, while the summer wind went 
sighing through the trees? Yet it was not so strange 
after all, since books and pictures (and why not manu- 
scripts, pray ?) belong as much to the country as to the 
city—indeed, are more at home there than in the city, 
where men are much too busy to read, or, reading, are still 
too busy to think. 


Tne translations from the German below, selected from 
a number sent us, appear to be very well done. The 
name of the original author is not stated : 


SPRING GREETING. 
All faintly through my soul, to-day, 
As from a bell that, far away, 
Is tinkled by some frolic fay, 
Floateth alovely chiming. 
Thou magic-bell, to many a fell, 
And many a winter-saddened dell, 
Thy tongue a tale of spring doth tell, 
Too passionate-sweet for rhyming ! 


Chime out, thou little Song-of-Spring, 

Chime in the blue skies, ravishing ; 

Thy Song-of-Life a joy doth bring, 
That ’s sweet, albeit fleeting. 

Float on the spring-winds to my home, 

And when thou to a rose shalt come 

That hath begun to show her bloom, 
Tell her, I send her greeting! 


TO J. L——. 
A kind war-wave dashed thee and me together ; 
So we have drifted to the shores of peace, 
A wintry shore, attained in wintry weather. 
Must here our loving cease? 


Ah, was not ancient Love born of the ocean? 
And is not our Love a tempest child 
That rose from out the seething war’s commotion 





The buffets of this storm I have forgiven, 
And all its drunken, rude barbarity, | 
Aye, I have begged a blessing on’t from heaven | 

Because it brought me thee! 


My soul doth utterly refuse to render 

Back to the waters of forgetfulness 

This sister-love of thine, that grew more tender 
The greater my distress, 


' 
| 
| 


Shall, then, our wave-born love by waves be swallowed, 
And foam to foam, as dust to dust, return ? 
Not so! I never cease to hold it hallowed, 
Nor cease for thee to yearn. i 


Never cease we, while cn this side we wander, 
To go like children singing hand in hand, 
Until our Father smiles, and calls us yonder 
Into the home-like land. | 
| 


Mr. GEORGE CooPEeR rings a number of fanciful | 
changes on the ocean: 
SEA CHANGE. 


Dreaming, id!y dreaming, on the silver shore, } 
I watch the summer waves; they change for evermore. | 


And ocean is a garden, all the shells are flowers; 
And gentle zephyrs bear them to this land of ours. 


| 
| 
And ocean is a lover, and wearily he sighs | 
And sings unto his true love; at her feet he lies. H 
} 
| 


And ocean is a miser, a miser grim ané o]d, 
And you may hear him croon above his gems and gold. 


And ocean is a chieftain, at his dread command | 
His minions form the battle-line and tramp along the land. | 


And ocean is a grave-yard, the white-capt waves are stones, 
And far below—a ghastly row—lie dead men’s bleaching bones. 


which seem to celebrate a real sorrow: 


MY LOST LOVE. 

My life, my joy, my only love, 
Lies buried in the sweetest dell | 
That poet's art—caught from above— | 
Could e’er in rhythmic measure tell ; 
But, oh! the place is black to me, } 
And sadly sighs the willow tree | 
That moans above her grave. | 
i 
' 
| 


I hear no music in the trees, 
The zephyrs sing a dirge tome, 
The birds, the brook, the summer breeze, 
Chant but a dismal threnody ; 
I would not heed the heavenly choirs, 
Nor listen to angelic wires, 
Beside that little grave. 


I throw myself along the mound, 
And, sternly checking every sob, | 
I strive to catch the lightest sound | 
Of life, the faintest, faintest throb ; | 
But, oh! my love lies silent still, \ 
And nothing hear I but the rill 
That weeps beside her grave. 


And, hoping she has waked at last, 
I go at night to that still ground, 
And often has my heart beat fast 
To see her kneeling at the mound— 
’T was only that the moonlight shone 
Upon the cold, white, marble stone, { 
That stands to mark her grave. 


Why do the fairest violets grow 
Upon my darling’s grassy bed ? 
Because the stern clouds see my woe, 
And softest tears of pity shed 
Upon her mound; because the airs 
Of heaven, made quiet by my prayers, 
Blow gently o'er her grave. 


While Winter lingers on the waste, 
And snow-drifts elsewhere clothe the ground, 
Sweet Spring, with all her train, makes haste 
To deck my lost love’s little mound; 
For since she was more pure than they, 
The snows all weep themselves away, 
And die upon her grave. 


At night the stars come out to fill 
Their places in the tranquil skies, 
And all of them most pure and still 
Gaze at her sod with sorrowing eyes ; 
But, oh! my love was purer far 
Than any soft and heavenly star 
That watches o’er her grave. 





That happy time I long for when 
I shall rejoin my buried bride, 
And in this little peaceful glen 
Two graves shall lie here, side by side; 
When the warm showers and breath of spring 
Shall make the gentle violets cling 
To our two quiet graves, 





FOREIGN. 

Mr. C. 8. CALVERLEY, late fellow of Christ’s College, 
has recently published a volume of “ Translations into 
English and Latin,’ which is very well spoken of. It 
contains the first two books of Homer’s “Iliad,” the 
whole of Virgil’s “ Eclogues,” fifteen odes and one epode 
of Horace, and three pieces from Sophocles, Virgil, and 
Catullus, The Homeric translation is in blank-verse, 
and it is pronounced more like Homer than most of the 





And blessed it, as she smiled ? 


blank-verse translations of the day. How it compares 


| with Lord Derby’s version may be inferred from a par- 
allel passage taken from both : 


Lorp Dersy. 


He said, and from the council led the way. 

Up rose the sceptered monarchs, and obeyed 

Their leader’s call, and round them thronged the crowd, 
As swarms of bees that pour in ceaseless stream 
From out the crevice of some hollow rock, 

Now clustering, and anon ’mid vernal flowers, 

Some here, some there, in busy numbers fly ; 

So to the assembly from their tents and shirs 

The countless tribes came thronging; in their midst, 
By Jove excited, Rumor urged them on. 

Great was the din; and as the mighty nass 

Sat down, the solid earth beneath them groaned. 


Mr. CALvERLEY. 


He spake, and slowly from the council moved. 

They rose, and followed in their leader’s wake, 
Those sceptered kings; the host flocked after them. 
As when from some rock’s hollow, swarm on swarm, 
Rise multitudes of thickly-thronging bees, 

And hang in clusters on the flowers of spring, 

And fly in myriads, this way some, some that: 

They in such multitudes from tent and ship, 
Skirting the bottomless sea-sand, marched in troops 
Tocouncil. With them sped a voice of fire, 
Bidding them on: Zeus sent it; and they met. 
Unquietly they met: Earth groaned beneath 

The trampling of the hosts as they eat down, 

And there was tumult. 


The “ Eclogues” are done into blan k-verse with the ex- 


|ception of the amcebean dialogues in the third and sev- 
jenth, which are rendered in rhyme. Take these quat- 


| rains, descriptive of the singing match of Corydon and 
A VEIN of quiet pathos runs through the lines below, ' Thyrses, as a specimen of it : 


“C, Ye Fountain-Nymphs, my loves! grant me to sing 
Like Codrus: next Apollo’s rank his lines ; 
Or here—if all may scarce do everything— 
I'll hang my pipe up on these sacred pines. 
T. Swains! a new minstrel deck with ivy now, 
Till Codrus burst with envy; or, should he 
Flatter o’er much, twine foxglove o’er my brow, ~ 
Lest-his knave’s flattery spoils the bard to be. 
C. ‘To Dian, from young Micon; this boar’s head, 
And these broad antlers of a veteran buck.’ 
Fail-length in marble, ankle-bound with red 
Buskinsg, I'll rear her, should to-day bring luck. 
T. Ask but this bowl, Priapus, and this cake 
Each year; for poor the garden thou dost keep. 
Our small means made thee marble, whom we'll make 
Of gold, should lambing multiply our sheep.” 


Better than this, we think; is this easy speech in blank- 


| verse from the third “ Eclogue :” 


‘*T durst not wager aught 
Against you from the flock, for I have at home 
A father, I have a tyrant stepmother : 
Both count the ewes twice daily, one the kids. 
But what you'll own far handsomer, I'll stake 
(Since you will be so mad) two beechen cups, 
The carved work of the great Alcimedon. 
O’er them the chiseler’s skill has traced a vine 
That drapes with ivy pale her wide-flung curis. 
Two figures in the center: Conon one, 
And—what’s the other’s name, who'd take a wand 
And show the nations how the year goes round, 
When you should reap, when stoop behind the plow ?— 
Ne’er yet my lips came near them, safe hid up.” 

Among the English poets whom Mr. Calverley has 
translated into Latin is the laureate, a portion of whose 
“ Enone” is excellently rendered ; better, perhaps, on the 
whole than it has been done by Lord Lyttleton, who is 
noted for his chaste Latinity. . 

AN interesting and valuable collection of autographs 
was lately sold in London, embracing the famous col- 
lection of Sir John Fenn, the editor of “The Paston 
Letters,” and portions of the collections of Peter Le Neve, 
S. Ives, T. Martin, of Palgrave, and the antiquary 
Bloomfield. It comprised deeds and charters, royal, 
noble, and conventual, from the fifteenth century, or there- 
abouts, with autograph letters and important documents 
from the time of Henry the Eighth to the last century. 
Altogether it appears to have been an important sale, 
though the prices realized therein are not mentioned. 

Srxce the days of Hebel a taste for what may ke 
called dialect-poetry has been growing in Germany, which 
can boast of several poets whoare tothe Fatherland what 
Burns was to Scotland. The best of these, and the 
latest, is Fritz Reuter, who writes in the vernacular 
Plattdeutsche of his native province of Mecklenburg, and 
excellently too, we are told—at any rate voluminously, his 
works, which consist of lyrics, idyls, tales, novels, etc., 
filling about a dozen volumes. They are to be found on 
every table in Germany, and, what is more, there has lately 
sprung up a class of lecturers or traveling readers, 
whose business it is to read Reuter’s productions to large 
audiences. One of these peripatetic lecturers, Herr Béie, 
of Hamburg, lately gave a series of readings in England, 
or “ Reuter Entertainments,” with great success, his aud- 
iences testifying their hearty appreciation of the homely 
pathos and the broad humor of the Plattdeutsche singer. 





Mr. Drcxens’s “ Our Mutual Friend has been drama- 
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tized by a Mr. Henry Farnie, and is being performed at | versation,’ which is as comical as anything by Bunbury, 


the Saddler’s Wells Theater as “ The Golden Dustman.” | #24 @ great deal better than anything of his, 
It enjoyed the honor here, if it be one, some two or three | while quite. Remnanons, 46 is oe caricatared. 
months since. Not to fall into the hands of a mere play- | Some of her groups are said to recall those of 


wright, Mr. Wilkie-Collins is dramatizing his “ Arma- | Thomas Lawrence, who owed nanaee to her than he lent, 
dale,” which, we believe, is the first time that he has 4rawing, by his own confession, his well-known “ Mr. 


ed Anton Schindler. Many of his numbers are but 


because, | short extracts from letters of which my copies are com. 


plete ; and by far the greater part have been collected 
Si from printed books and periodicals. Moreover, Professor 

‘T | Jahn, of Bobn, has still many known neither to Nohl 
nor myself.” 


As Mr. Thayer has been for several years engaged upon 
ever turned his stories into plays. In the meantime, | Calmady’s Children” with these lines of hers in his 


Mrs. Henry Wood, whose “East Lynne” has been | Mind : 
brought out at one of the minor London theaters, has | 
been trying to right herself in the matter through the 


friendly offices of Lord Lyttleton, in Parliament, but | 


“Oh Caroline! that you and I 
Could draw the archness of their eye, 
Paint to the life the nameless graces 
That character their various faces ; 


without effect. As the English law of copyright now | reg | hse ee 
stands, there is no remedy for an author whose works | And as it deeper grows, catch half : 
‘are brought upon the stage against his or her will. The joyous beauty of their laugh ; 
EBENEZER ELLiort, the Corn Law Rhymer, as he was | petri rie aera sd a 
called at first, is not read much now, we fancy ; yet there When she has bid the litde inate 
are good, not to say grand, things in his volumes. What | 


can be finer in its way than this short poem, in which Some sitting in a sunny place, 
. * ‘ mmer tempest ? With winking eyes and glowing face, 
—- sitiattenimaaaacviae E To count the blue-bells in their lap, 
A SHADOW. | 


Or hang them in each other’s cap; 
** Words, words, Horatio !” Half blinded, but without the wit, 


| Disperse in many a scattered group ; 


a “ Life of Beethoven,” we presume he understands what 
he is talking about. 


Miss HARRIET PARR has lately published the “ Lify 
and Death of Jeanne d’Are, called ‘The Maid,’” which 
shows that the heroine was not so much a warrior as a 
tender-hearted woman : 

“ Jeanne was asked which she liked best to carry—her 
standard or her sword. ‘I liked to carry my standard 
forty times better than my sword. And | always carried 
my standard myself when I attacked the enemy, to avoid 
killing any one; and, indeed, I never did kill any one,’” 





PERSONAL. 
Mr. F. T. PanGRraveE is writing a new “ Life of Sir 
Walter Scott,” which is soon to appear. 


ea SHAKESPEARE. Poor imps! the other way to sit.” Mr. B. W. Procter’s “Memoir of Charles Lamb” is 
> = ro hag ell most, Miss Fanshawe wrote poetry, and very clever poetry, | nearly ready to be published. 

I stood before the storm too, her taste chiefly lying in the direction of parody. A| Mr. Froune, the historian, is spoken of in connection 
And heard his strong —_ beat. ballad in imitation of Wordsworth is more than bur-| with the chair of modern history at Oxford which Mr. 

He drew his black brows down; 1 es show: 
My knees each other smote: anqnn, os thane PRUNE ; 


The mountains felt his frown, ‘* The trees that grow upon the shore, 
His dark unutter’d thought. Have grown a hundred years or more ; 
The mountains, at his scowl, So long there is no knowing. 
Pray’d mutely to the skies : Old Daniel Dobson does not know 
He spake, and shook my soul; When first those trees began to grow; 
He scorched me with his eyes. But still they grew, and grew, and grew, 
Alone, beneath the sky, As if they'd nothing else to do, 
I stood the storm before: But ever to be growing. 
No! God, the Storm, and I, 
We trode the desert floor ; 
High on the mountain sod, 
The whirlwind’s dwelling place. But visitings of deeper birth 
The Worm, the Storm, and God Have reached their roots below. 
Were present face to face. For they have gained the river's brink 
From earth a shadow broke, And of the living waters drink, 
E’en where my feet had trod; * J é . é x i 
The shadow langhed and spoke, And I have said, my little Will, 
And shook his hand at God. 


‘** Fix’d are their feet in solid earth, 
Where winds can never blow, 





Goldwin Smith has resigned. 


Mr. JoHN Rusktn has been invited to stand for the 
chair of poetry at Oxford, which is soon to be vacant by 
the expiration of Mr. Matthew Arnold's term of office. 
ProF. AUFRECHT, of Edinburgh, has just put to press 
a complete “ Glossary to the Rig Veda.” 

Mn. THomas Woo.Ner has recently finished a bust of 
the late Richard Cobden, which is to be placed in West- 
minster Abbey. 

TuE Chevalier de Chatelain is about to publish “ Jules 
César, Tragédie de Shakespeare, traduit en Vers Fran- 


gais, en collaboration avec M. Arouet de Voltaire, Ex- 
Chambellain de 8. M. le Roi de Prusse.” 


M. G. Brunet has just printed an octavo volume 
Why should he not continue stiil under the title of, “ Imprimeurs Imaginaires et Libraires 
eee ree th nanan Me ned, A thing of Nature’s rearing ? Supposés, Etude bibliographique, suivie de Recherches sur 
Beneath the lightning’s blaze; A thing beyond the world’s control ‘ : ar er : 
“Omnipotent !” it said, bade cae et ’ quelques Ouvrages imprimés avec des Indications fictives 
‘Bring back my yesterdays.” We Senet enemas fetes * de Lieux ou avec des Dates singuli¢res.” 
God smiled the gloom away . shat rr ~ = : : : 
Wide earth and heav'n were bright ; Miss Fanshawe is said to have been one of the “two| M- CHARPENTIER, the Paris ng tho ray = 
In light my shadow lay, or three young women of rank who, at different times,” essay on the proposed alteration of the rencl aw 0 
I stood with God in light. as Moore mentions, “ formed the subject of Byron’s matri- copyright: ‘ Nouvelles Observations sur le Projet de Loi 
With Him who wings the storm, monial dreams.” If he could not make up his mind to concernant les Droits des Auteurs et des Artistes.” 
Or bids the storm be still, 1 k it ili to be ti ht th : 
wan shellbwote worm marry her, he was quite willing to be thought the writer 


Held converse on the hill. | 
A wriTER in “Notes and Queries” gossips in this Son. aap ; 
fashion concerning some of our old childish lore: ihe letter which is dated in the spring of 1814: 
= é eat } 
“Our popular nursery tales are very ancient, and it is I lave just stayed in London long enough to get 


probable that many of them are of Teutonic origin | sight of the last-imported lion, Madame de Staél ; but it 


of the charade, “ The Letter H,” which was her compo- 
She gives the following picture of the noble bard 


M. Léon PaGEs has published a “ Bibliographie Japon- 
ais,” an account of all the books relating to Japan from 
the fifteenth century to the present day. . His “ Diction. 
naire Japonais-Frangais,” founded on the dictionary pub- 
a|tished at Nagasaki in 1603 by the missionaries of the 


As ~ : “age ; Society of Jesus, has reached its second part, and the first 
F F ‘ > Tom. >, Was a sight worth twenty peeps through ordinary show- | jalf oo te de ee: “i 
ell re ei aieenes , so pogo Paget sae il oxes, being the longest and the most entertaining din- meet hne-cie aqgeneet of his “ Dieksanaies Ponngate 


mystic personage, who is of Scandinavian descent, and | ner at which I ever in my life was present. 
figures in as many different characters in the legends of 


the North. The adventures of ‘Jack the Giant Killer’ | ae ee hel poe ag pi oat pid a = fall one hundred copies of the catalogue of his curious library 


may be traced in the fictions of the Edda. At one time | A : 
he is Thor; at another, he robes himself in the coat | °f eloquence and wit. She was astonished to hear 


which renders him invisible, and which is the cloud-cloak | that Great Britain, the bulwark of the world, the rock 


. oo eee 
| conversation was for the benefit of all. . . . Had the 


Anglais-Japonais.” 


M. YEMENEZ (bibliophile Lyonnais) has lately printed 


_| in three volumes, and promises a fourth, “ Catalogue de 


Mes Livres.” It is published at Paris by Bachelin. 
belonging to King Alberich, and the other dwarfs of | which alone had witkstood the sweeping flood, the ebbs 
i) J | 


Teutonic romance ; and at another, he wears the shoes of 5... . z : 
swiftness, in which Loke escaped from Valhalla.” | disjointed, and almost on the eve of ruin. 


Miss Catherine Maria Fanshawe,” recalls attention toa | h husi Tl p hi 
remarkable woman of whom but little is known : | Sas ee aor hate tons te v0 


in her charming series of papers “ Recollections of a Liter- 
ary Life,” “is connected with the whole of that glorious 
society which formed the pride and ornament of London 
during the early part of the present century—the societ 


atonement for the unheroic and ungenial cast of hi 
whole mind. 





circle that had formed the great literary club in the days | 


and flows of democracy and tyranny, was herself feeble, 


Deflorenne. 








| dixjoi e of So, at least, ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
| was it represented by her antagonist in argument, Childe 
A PRIVATELY printed volume, entitled “ Memorials of Harold, whose sentiments—partly, perhaps, for the sake| ){gssrs. HARPER & BroTmERs have nearly ready 
of argument—grew deeper and darker in proportion to | ,, Feli Hol t Gere : ba 

i in anlecheen. alt elix Holt, the Radical,” by the author of ‘“ Adam 
: a : . gloom and sarcasm, chastened, however, by good breed- 
‘The name of Catherine Fanshawe,” says Miss Mitford, ing, and with a vein of original genius that a some 


Bede,” and “ English Travelers and Italian Brigands, a 


Narrative of Capture and Captivity,” by J. C. Moens. 
8 


It isa mind that never conveys the idea| MeS8srs. SmELpon & Co. have in preparation a new 
|of sunshine. It is a dark night upon which the light- 
. : 3 levy | ning flashes. The conversation between these two and | of “ Tholuck on the Gospel of St. John ;” and “Morning 
which, after a short interregnum, succeeded the illustrious | Sir Humphry Davy, at whose house they met, was 80 


edition of Macaulay’s “ History of England ;” an edition 


A hs by Morning,” by Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 
of Johnson, Burke, Goldsmith, and Reynolds. Even man yr nea nti ce Pecan bag | : ted a 


. is served in the eating room ; so we did not separate till 
these names their successes may well bear comparison : | eleven,” 


Scott, Southey, Rogers, Moore, Joanna Baillie, Maria 
Edgeworth, Madame d’Arblay, Wordsworth, Crabbe, Mrs. | 


The Memorials of Miss Fanshawe are edited by Mr. 


M. Doo.apy has in the press “ The Life of Jeff. Davis 
and Stonewall Jackson,” by a South Carolinian. 


| Messrs. D. APPLETON & Co, will soon publish new 
Siddons, Sotheby, Sharpe, W. R. Spencer, Sir Thomas | Harness, one of the few survivors of her old set, and, if 


Lawrence, Sir James Mackintosh, Lord Erskine, Lord | aa , 

Holland, William Harness, Sydney Smith, Campbell, | we remember rightly, a correspondent of Byron’s. 
Canning, Thomas Hope; there is no telling where to; 
stop. And amongst this society, at once so dazzling and 


editions of Becker's “ Charicles” and “Gallus,” the 
second volume of Napoleon's “ Vie de Jules César,” and 


Tn subscription list to the Keble memorial, the ob- | “heap popular editions of Miss Mulock’s (Craik’s) “ Olive” 


. h distineuished f ject of which is to found a college which shall bear the and “ Head of the Family ,” Mrs. Geskell's “ Mary Bar- 
Srilliant and various telent, or for every attractivequality, | Poet’® name, has already reached the sum of twenty | ton,” and Trollope’s “ Lindisfarn Chase. 


than that of Catherine Fanshawe.” thousand pounds. 


ings, which were those of an artist, and which ranged Pusey as much more. 
over a great variety of themes— 


“From grave to gay, from lively to severe.” collection of Beethoven’s letters by Dr. Ludwig Nohl, 


“T have seen a large drawing,” says a good judge, | lately translated by Lady Wallace, a very imperfect one: 
“called ‘ The Genius of the Storm,’ which, if I were not | “My own collection,” he says, “contains over three 
afraid of my own prepossessions, I should say is sublime ; hundred letters not in his book, while his, amounting, 
whilst there are groups of children by her which no one| with those in the appendix, to only four hundred and 
has ever surpassed for their beauty, simplicity, and truth ;| eleven, has about seventy not in mine. And of those 
and Ihave hanging up over my study fireplace a long 


seventy most of them are unimportant notes, often of but 
aqua-tintei etching of hers, called ‘An After-dinner Con- | three or four lines, from the papers of the lately deceas- 





The Earl of Beaufort subscribed one 
Mies Fanshawe was noted for her drawings and etch- quarter of this amount, and an anonymous friend of Dr. 


Mr. THAYER, our consul at Triest, pronounces the 


Mr. M. W. Dopp announces a new work on Asiatic 
cholera by Dr. Whitney. 

MEssrs. ORANGE JuDD & Co. have nearly ready a 
treatise on “ Apples,” by Dr. John A. Warder ; a revised 
edition of Barry’s “ Fruit Garden ;” “ Small Grape Cultur- 
jst,” by A. S. Fuller; “ Practical and Scientific Garden- 
ing,” by William N. White; “ Peat and Its Uses,” by 
Prof. 8S. W. Johnson ; and “ Market and Family Garden- 
ing,” by a practical gardener of New Jersey. 

Messrs. Leypoupt & Ho xt will soon publish four new 
volumes of the Tauchnitz series of Thackeray’s works, 
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viz., “Vanity Fair,” in three volumes, and “The Great 
Hoggarty Diamond” and “ The Book of Snobs,” in one 
volume. 


Mr. JAMES MILLER has in preparation “ Poems of 
Childhood,” by Mrs. Browning, with illustrations by 
Thwaites and Hennessy; and a new illustrated elition of 
Mr. T. Addison Richards’s “ Central Park Guide.” 

Messrs. DE VRIES, IBARRA & Co. have in preparation 
the text of Dante’s “Divina Commedia,” with Doré’s 
illustrations. 


Messrs. T. B. Peterson & BrotHers will shortly 
publish Mrs. Henry Wood’s new novel, “ Elster’s Folly.” 

Messrs. Baker, Vooruis & Co. have in preparation a 
new volume on “ The Law of Negligence, and the Remedy 
for Private Wrongs and the Negligent Performance of 
Contracts,” by T. G. Shearman and A. A. Redfield ; also, 
the second volume of “ Abbott's New York Digest.” 

Heros Von Borckk, whom the readers of “ Blackwood” 
will remember for his rather Munchafisenish war sketches, 
has in the press ‘“‘ Memoirs of the Confederate War for 
Independence.” 

Mr. JoHN CoLquiowun is about to publish a volume 
of “ Sporting Days.” 

Tne Rev. Scorr F. SurTEes proposes to discuss 
something in Napoleon’s “ Life of Ceasar.” So at least 
we judge from a pamphlet which he announces, “Julius 
Cesar: Did he ever Cross the Channel?” 


Mr. ALGERNON TAYLOR will soon publish “ Scenes in 
French Monasteries.” 














NOTES AND QUERIES. 


To THE Eprror oF THE ROUND TABLE: 


DEAR S1r: Your extract from the Atheneum narrating 
the last “little story ” of our Pindarical President reminds 
me of its translation into verse, which I recall as a 
memory of school recitations : 


“Will Wag went to see Charley Quirk, 
More famed for his books than his knowledge, 
In order to borrow a book, 
He had sought for in vain over college. 
But, Willy replied, my dear frigugs. 
This book I never can Jend, . 
But you may sit by my fire and read. 


‘* Now it happened by chance on the morrow, 
That Quirk, with a cold quivering air, 
Came his friend Wag’s bellows to borrow, 
For his own they were out of repair. 

But, Willy replied, you must know 

’ My bellows I never can lend, 

But you may sit by my fire and blow.’ 


Does any one of the readers of THE Rounp TABLE 
know who is the “author ” of the above ? 

A. A. LEVEY. 

PHILADELPHIA, June 29, 1866. 

To THE Ep1Tor oF THE RouND TABLE: 

DEAR Sir: There is a poem which I once heard recited 
at a public entertainment, but which I have been unable 
to hear of since, although I have made great efforts to ob- 
tainit. It commemorates the charge of the six hundred at 
Balaklava, the same scene which suggested Tennyson’s 
powerful lines. I only remember the couplet 


‘* England ’s lost unless ye save her ; 
Charge the pass at Balaklava.” 


Perhaps some of your readers can give some clue to it. 
It is a grand poem, and will amply repay any trouble 
taken in connection with finding it. Yours, 

A. C. Coxe. 
To THE EpiToR oF THE ROUND TABLE: 


Dear Sir: “C. A.C.” inquires where he can find Poe’s 
essays on autography and cryptography. I remember of 
reading them in “ Graham’s Magazine,” but have not the 
volume at hand and do not recollect its date. In a 
recent number of THE RoUND TABLE you quote the fol- 
lowing line as from “‘ Paradise Lost :” 

“They alsg serve who only stand and wait.” 


It is Milton’s sonnet on his blindness. Will some one 
of your correspondents give me the authorship of this 
familiar line? 

“Though lost to sight, to memory dear.” EC 
To THE EpIToR oF THE RounD TABLE: 

DEAR Sir: Your correspondent, “ C. A. B.,” desires in- 
formation concerning a piece of poetry called “The Lay 
of the Lovelorn.” I presume he had reference to a 
piece entitled “‘ The Lay of the Lover’s Friend,” the first 
verse of which reads as follows: 

“I would all womankind were dead, 

Or banished o’er the sea; 

For they have been a bitter plague 

The last six weeks to me; 

It is not that I’m touched myself, 

For that I do not fear ; 

No female face hath shown me grace 

For many a bygone year; 
For ‘tis the most infernal bore 
Of all the bores I know, 
To have a friend who's lost his heart 
A short time ago.” 


There are five verses in all. The author was the late 








William Aytoun, professor of polite literature in the 
Edinburgh University. The entire piece can be found in 
“ Parton's Humorous Poetry of the English Language.” 
Respectfully, C.C. A. 
LovisviL_E, Ky., June 25, 1866. 


To THE EDITOR oF THE ROUND TABLE: 


Dear Sir: In compliance with your request for a 
copy of the “Riflemen’s Song,” I send you a copy of it 
from my scrap-book. You will perceive that the Boston 
Post is credited with the authorship of the parody. 

H. 


PuEntx, R. I., July 1, 1866. 


** There is a sound of thunder afar, 
Storm in the south that darkens the day, 
Storm of battle and thunder of war, 
Well, if it do not roll our way. 
Storm! storm! riflemen form ! 
Ready ! be ready to meet the storm! 
Riflemen, riflemen, riflemen form ! 


* Be not deaf to the sound that warns! 
Be not gulled by a despot’s plea! 
Are figs of thistles, or grapes of thorns? 
How should a despot set men free ? 
Form! form! riflemen form ! 
‘Ready, be ready to meet the storm ! 
Riflemen, riflemen, riflemen form! 


‘* Let your reforms for a moment go, 
Look to your butis and take good aims, 
Better a rotten borough or so, 

Than a rotten fleet or a city in flames! 
Form! form! riflemen form ! 
Ready, be ready to meet the storm! 
Riflemen, riflemen, riflemen form! 


** Form, be ready to do or die! 
Form in Freedom’s name and the Queen's ; 
True, that we have a faithful ally, 
But only the devil knows what he means. 
Form! form! riflemen form! 
Ready, be ready to meet the storm! 
Riflemen, riflemen, riflemen form!” 


The Boston Post is responsible for this touching parody 
on the above, addressed to Alfred Tennyson: 


‘There's a little trash just from your quill— 
A halting, wild, spasmodic display, 
Ground, no doubt, from a rhyme-making mill ; 
Alfred, why do you write in this way ? 
Don't! don’t! Tennyson, don’t! 
You'll really oblige us, sir, if you won't 
Tennyson, Tennyson, Tennyson, don’t! 


Be not deaf to the voice that warns: 
Yours are but Jfaud-lin lines, indeed; 
Rather figs of thistles and grapes of thorns, 
Than laurel spring from roadside weed. 
Don’t! don’t! Tennyson, don’t! 
You'll really oblige us, sir, if you won't! 
Tennyson, Tennyson, Tennyson, don’t! 


Let such twaddle for ever go; 
Swig at your butt of Malmsey wine; 
Better a jolly good drunk or so, 
Than lyrics drawn so deuced fine. 
Don't! don’t! Tennyson, don’t! 
You'll really oblige us, sir, if you won't! 
Tennyson, Tennyson, Tennyson, don't! 


Hold! until you’ve summat to say: 
Hold, my boy, in the name of the Queen! 
Or somebody else should “take the butt "— 
The Malmsey butt, of course, I mean. 
Don’t! don’t! Tennyson, don’t! 
You'll really oblige us, sir, if you won't! 
Tennyson, Tennyson, Tennyson, don't! 


To THE EpiToR oF THE RouND TABLE: 


Dear Sir: About the time of the lying-in-state of 
Stonewall Jackson, in the capitol at Richmond, the fol- 
lowing verses passed from hand to hand in the form of a 
private slip. ‘The allusion is to the famous rebel’s mem- 
orable order to his attendants, as he was being carried to 
the rear, on no account to let his men know that it was 
he that was wounded. c 

New York, June 28, 1866. 


STONEWALL. 
“Who've ye got there? ’’—Only a dying brother, 
Hurt in the front just now. 
He’lldo. Somebody tell his mother 
Where he was killed, and how.”’ 


a. 


** Good boy! 


‘“* Whom have you there ?**—A crippled courier, Major, 
Shot by mistake, we hear. 

He was with Stonewall.—‘‘ Cruel work they've made here ; 
Quick with him, to the rear!" 


‘** Well, who comes next? *’—Doctor, speak low, speak low, sir ; 
Don’t let the men find out. 

It's Stonewall.—‘ God ! *°—‘* The brigade must not know, sir, 
While there ’s a Yank about.” 


Whom have we Aere—shrouded in martial manner, 
Crowned with a martyr’s charm ? 
A grand, dead hero, in a living banner, 
Born of his heart and arm: 


The heart whereon his cause hung—see how clingeth 
That banner to his bier! 

The arm wherewith his cause struck—hark ! how ringeth 
His trumpet in their rear! 


What have we left ?—His glorious inspiration, 
His prayers in council met. 

Living, he laid the first stones of a nation; 
And dead, he builds it yet. 


[P.S.—There is reason to believe that these verses are 


by the author of “Stonewall Jackson’s Way,” next to 
“ Maryland, my Maryland,” perhaps the most popular of 
the rebel songs. Attention was first of all called to it by 
THE RounD TABLE in a notice of Mr. Frank Moore’s 
collection. Afterward it was particularly mentioned by 
Dr. Holmes in his lecture on the “Songs of the War;” 
and Mr. Richard Grant White, in his preface to his 
“Poetry of the War,” compares it with Whittier’s “ Bar- 
bara Frietchie” as a spirited example of the true ballad. 
Set to a lively tune, it was published and sung every- 
where in the South, especially in Virginia; and “ Stone- 
wall Jackson’s Way” became a newspaper phrase to de- 
scribe that astonishing hero’s latest exploit. ] 


To THE EDITOR oF THE RounD TABLE: 


Dear Sir: Some years ago I read in the Home Jour- 
nal a poem entitled “ The Bachelor’s Fireside Dream.” 
T have written to that paper, but cannot learn anything 
ofit. It contained four verses, of eight lines each—anony- 
mous. The only lines I can remember are these : 

** And the a flames leaped higher and higher, 
At my dream of love and a wife.” 

Can you inform me where I can obtain acopy? If you 
have one, will you publish it? 

Please publish this note, and request any reader who 
may have the poem to send a copy either to you or to 


me. 

It will oblige me greatly, as it struck me as being very 
pretty. If not troubling you too much, please grant my 
request. Address S., care Box 705. 

ALBANY, June 30, 1866. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RounpD TABLE: 


Dear Sir: The communication of Mr. J. Kerrin in 
explanation of the use of three golden balls as a sign for 
money-lenders is correct, but not conclusive, as he omits 
to give the reason of their adoption. 

The founder of the Medici family was a distinguished 
physician, or medicus ; and when ennobled was not 
ashamed of his vocation, but chose three golden pills, in- 
dicative of his profession aud assumed name, Medici, as 
a part of his armorial bearings. 

Unfortunately the vulgar interpretation of this sign— 
two to one that you ever get your money again—is too 
true. RAYNHAM. 

duly 6, 1866. 
To THE EpiTor or THE RoUND TABLE: 

DEAR Sir: In response to the inquiry of “C. A.C.,” I 
would say that “A Few Words on Secret Writing,” by 
Edgar A. Poe, can be found in “‘Graham’s Lady’s and 
Gentleman’s Magazine,” Vol. XIX., July, 1841, with sev- 
eral minor “ editorials” on the same subject in succeeding 
numbers, in which he refers to articles that appeared in 
“ Alexander’s Weekly Messenger ” for 1839. 

“A Chapter on Autography,” illustrated by one hund- 
red chirographical fac-similes, was published in the Nov- 
ember and December numbers of the same volume of 
“Graham,” in which the poet not only criticises the pen- 
manship but the writers’ literary abilities. 

Was not “ The Visionary” published in the same mag- 
azine or in one of Carey & Hart’s “ Annuals?” 


Cuas. H. Day. 
New Haven, Conn., July 5, 1866. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
LONDON. 
Lonpon, June 28, 1866. 
NATIONAL BOYHOOD. 

Tue historian in future who shall read up in the politics, 
the blue books, the dispatches of nations of the present 
day, will, I think, derive astrong opinion that the said 
nations acted in this decade very much like boys. Eng- 
land, for example, receives a claim from America for 
depredations committed duriag our civil war by the 
Alabama. England refuses, pronouncing the claim un- 
just. Then comes a Fenian raid on Canada. America 
sends her generals and forces to put down the raid. 
Whereupon, amid “ hear, hears ” and.cheers, a member 
of Parliament declares that in consideration of the mag- 
nanimous behavior of the American government, he 
means to ask the English ministry whether they will not 
now propose to submit the American claims to arbitra- 
tion. England probably will—I hope she will—now sub- 
mit those claims; but is it not very boyish? If Ameri- 
ca’s claim was unjust, how does her promptness in the 
Fenian matter make it just? It is the part of a boy, 
this ignoring of a principle and deciding a matter by 
circumstances and feeling. ‘Then, what speeches the 
belligerent generals are making on the Continent! We 
are told that a tremendous enthusiam for war has sprung 
up among the Prussian soldiers in Silesia. Wherefore? 
Why, a Prussian general has made a speech of a dozen 
words, the substance of which is: “ Hurrah, boys! we’ve 
whipped Austria once and must doit again!” This pro- 
found argument has, it seems, moved the profoundest 
convictions of every Silesian soldier’s mind. It is just 
as in the political campaigns huge placards are posted 
everywhere, inscribed simply: ‘“ Vote for Jones! ’» 
“Plump for Smith!” That any mind should be so fastid- 
ious, so hair-splitting, as to inquire why it should vote for 
Jones or why plump for Smith, evidently enters not into 





the electioneering mind, which doubtless would not spend 
its money for such posters if it did not find its account in 
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so doing. But hark! the Emperor has spoken! What has 
he said? “I will not engage in the general disturbance 
unless something is disturbed.” Ha! what does that 
mean? How profound! What a deep fellow he is! 
There ’s profundity for you! Surely there is no other 
region than politics and war where so little wit goes such 
a long distance. What would the world say were Tenny- 
son, owing Carlylea debt, to refuseit persistently until its 
righteousness were forced upon the laureate’s mind by 
Carlyle having saved one of his sheep from a dog? 
What would be the criticism if Emerson, delivering a 
lecture on theism, should argue only, “ Hurrah, boys! 
Massachusetts has thrown off Puritanism, let her now 
cast off theism?” What would we say of any cultivat- 
ed gentlemen who happened to be neighbors treating 
each other and settling their differences as great states. 
men, generals, and nations now settle theirs? Oxen- 
stiern’s advice, “Go forth, my son, and see with how lit- 
tle wisdom the world is governed,” will not soon, it would 
seem, become passé. Our public life is a naked savage 
with a tomahawk, while our domestit life is being passed 
in libraries and halls of science. The Continent is a big 
schoo!-house ground, where big boys are pummeling little 
ones, and where big ones put chips on their heads and 
dare others to knock them off. Amidst all this idle clat- 
ter, it is refreshing to hear one man’s voice that means 
business. That voice, as you may imagine, is Garibaldi’s. 
His address to the soldiers at Bergamo, reported this 
morning, was: 

“This is not the time for words. Yours is the best 
organized battalion that I have seen. You were.the first 
to arm, and it is just that you should be the first to 


fight. You precede me, and I shall follow you. I rely 
upon you very much. The bersaglieri are our artillery.” 


THE MINISTERIAL CRISIS. 


It is the opinion of some of the wisest men in England 
that the downfall of the power of the English aristoo- 
racy may one day be dated from their rejection of the 
compromise offered them by the reformers in the late 
Russell-Gladstone reform bill. It was a most suicidal 
procedure on their part. It is evident that they were 
unaware of the feeling that had been accumulating 
among the working classes under the long quiet of 
Palmerston’s administration—a quiet which they mistook 
for apathy. Now that the bill is rejected, the whole 
country has been kindled to an excitement and determin- 
ation which surprise even the reformers. Meetings of 
the most important character are being held throughout 
the country, and the people are most ardently appealing 
to the Queen to permit them-to elect another Parliament, 
It is quite certain that the first intention of the govern- 
ment was to resign and permit a tory administration to 
come in. But the people, conscious of their strength, 
and mindful of the upheaval which in England followed 
the French revolution and the agitations of 1848, sternly 
protest against the country’s being intrusted in this 
crisis to a tory ministry, which would have to make Lord 
Malmsbury, who is very unpopular, its foreign secretary. 
It has become plainer with each day that a tory ministry 
would not be supported in the House, and they are not 
very anxious to take office with the certainty of a speedy 
crash. So, whatever course the government takes, a new 
election is inevitable. And there is reason to believe 
that they will alter their original plan, and will dissolve 
Parliament. For this course the radicals are clamorous. 
The new Parliament will almost certainly pass a measure 
which will admit a third or a half more working-men to 
the franchise than the rejected bill would have admitted, 
and when they are admitted, another tory government 
will be almost impossible. The tory tactics have been 
most unfortunate for them. They have put forward as 
the instruments of defeating the bill such great landed 
aristocrats as Earl Grosvenor, Lord Stanley, and Lord 
Dunkellin—a course calculated to excite the jealousy of 
the lower classes to the utmost. Mr. Gladstone, who 
rose from the middle classes, is now the inevitable 
champion of the people, who believe that the aristoc. 
racy is anxious to break him down because he does not 
represent them as a class. These circumstances are 
making him far more of a reformer than his tempera- 
ment would have led him to be. Mr. Mill also, with 
whom Gladstone is very intimate, has an excellent in- 
fluence upon him. How the working-men are feeling in 
this crisis appears on every side. The Felix Holts are 
startling the nation by their ability. At a meeting held 
last night at Lambeth, at which Thomas Hughes presided, 
a working-man kindled all to the utmost enthusiasm, 
At the close of his speech he said: 

“The people of this country are wiser now than in 
82. They would commit no act of violence. They had 
seen the people’s bread won by peaceful agitation by 
Richard Cobden. They had still his great lieutenant, 


John Bright. (Great cheering.) Thank God, they could 
speak as good English now as Mr. Lowe. (Cheers and 


laughter.) They might not know as much about Greece 
and Rome as Mr. Lowe, but they knew more about 
Christianity. Mr. Gladstone was nobly game; the tories 
loved to hunt him down, but the next general election 
would stop their game. (Cheers and laughter.) ” 

Whilst you in America are debating whether the negro 
shall be treated as a human being, the learned world of 
Europe is engaged in investigating the human and 
literary results of that African head which Huxley, with 
the agreement of other physiologists, has decided to be 
nearest to the European type of all other races. Triib- 
ner’s “ Record” informs us that Dr. Mitterrutzner, a digni- 
tary of the Roman Catholic Church in the Tyrol, has 
published at Brixen, in the German language, a gram- 
mar of the language of the Dinka negroes of Central 
Africa—with a dictionary (Dinka-German-Italian) and 
texts. The Imperial Academy of Vienna has helped the 
author in bringing out this work, which it has decided to 
be a valuable contribution to philology. J. A. Bonatz 
has written (it is published at Gnadau, in German) a 
grammar of the Kafir language. This is the third 
grammar of which that negro language has been thought 
worthy by scholars. Bonatz studied the language at 
Caffraria. 

Another French Catholic, the Abbé P. Favre, has lately 
published at Paris in English a deeply interesting account 
of the wild tribes inhabiting the Malayan peninsula and 
a few neighboring islands, with a journey in Johore, in 
the Menang Kabow states of the same peninsula. The 
work contains valuable contributions to the anthropol- 
ogy of the Malayo-Pelynesian race. This abbé, by the 
way, has, as a missionary, mastered Javanese among other 
Oriental languages, and has published a Javanese gram- 
mar entitled “ Grammaire Javanese, accompagnée de Fac- 
simile et d’Exercises de Lectures.” I saw recently by the 
Alta Californian that there wasa considerable feeling gain- 
ing ground in California, and other regions of the Pacific 
coast, that it was much more important to them there that 
young men should know the languages of China and 
Japan than French and German. It is rarely one hears 
so significant and true a suggestion. There is no doubt 
that grammars and teachers of the old Oriental tongues 
and literatures should be imported. Such grammars 
exist in French and German, and could easily be trans- 
lated; and no doubt there are plenty of Chinese already 
in California who could teach them. The Chinese 
are almost as universally writers and readers as the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts. As our people reach the Pacific 
shore the motto of Antioch College, “ Orient thyself,” has 
an increasingly noble meaning. There are centers of 
hived-up knowledge in colleges which the hurried life of 
modern Europe has hardly time to attend to. Any one 
may, by reading the account by W. D. Howells of the 
Armenian college on the island San Lazzaro, at Venice, 
see how evidently there are scholastic researches of 
which we know nothing—and even one great epic poem 
that is sealed to us. And, long as we have had delvers 
in Hindu literature, the new periodical of the Benares 
College (“The Pandit”) is showing that we are scarcely 
beyond the porch of that great nation in which a hund- 
red millions of most thoughtful human beings have 
been living, suffering, dreaming, and studying. Who is 
Madhusudana Datta? Icopy from Triibner’s catalogue 
the following list of this Bengali poet’s works : 
““Birangana. Wives of heroes.” A series of Episties in imita- 


tion of Ovid's Heroides. In Bengali. 8vo, pp. 70, sewed. 
Calcutta, 1861. 2s. 


This work is on the eve of going through a second edition. 
**Booroo Salik. Is this Civilization?” A farce,intwoacts. In 
Bengali. Second edition. 8vo, pp. 32,sewed. Calcutta, 1862. 


6d. 

‘“* Brijangana, the Lady of Brija.’’ Odes descriptive of the grief 
of Radha when separated from her lover Krishna. Second edi- 
tion. In Bengali. 8vo, pp. 46,sewed. Calcutta, 1864. 1s. 

“Krishakumari. The Princess Krisha.” A tragedy, in five acte. 
In Bengali. 8vo, pp. 116, sewed. Calcutta, 1865. 3s. 

‘“*Meghanada-Bodha. The death of Meghanada.” A poem, in 
two parts. In Bengali. Second and third edition. 8vo, pp. 
xx., 172, and 128, sewed. Calcutta, 1863-5. ‘7s. 

This is the first heroic poem in the language constructed on 
the Homeric model. Meghanada, the hero, is the Hector of the 
Indian Epos. This work, though published only a few years ago, 
has, we understand, met with great success. It is written in 
blank-verse, a measure hitherto untried by any Bengali poet. 
We translate a few extracts from a critical preface, written by 
Hema Chandra Bannerjea, M.A.: 

**We are bound to admit that no poem equal to this has yet 
appeared in the Bengali language.” 

“It strikes us that the favorite poet of Raja Krishna Chandra 
Raya” (the poet Bharata, who flourished about 150 years ago at 
the court of this raja, and whoze poetical supremacy has hither- 
to been unquestioned) ** will have to give up his throne.” 

* Padmavaty.”” Acomedy. In Bengali. Second edition. 8vo, 

p. 90, sewed. Calcutta, 1865. 3s. 

“Savyata. The Old Bird.” A farce, in two acts. In Bengali. 
Second edition. 8vo, pp. 34, sewed. Calcutta, 1862. 1s. 6d. 
‘*Sharmistanatak.”” A comedy, in five acte. In Bengali. 8vo, 
pp. 84, sewed. Calcutta, 1563. 38. (The same in English ; 
translated by the author. Secondedition. 8vo, pp. 74, sewed. 

Calcutta, 1859. 3s. : 

** Tilottama-Sambhava. The Birth of the Nymph Tilottama, in 
four books.” In Bengali. Second edition. 8vo, pp. 100, sewed. 

Calcutta, 1861. 2s. 

“Sonnets. In imitation of Petrarch.” Written during the 
author’s residence on the Continent of Europe. (In the press.) 


They read to me like accounts of strange and rich 
tropical fruits which I cannot see nor taste. Ah! were 
they only a new and rich kind of fruit—of oranges, or 











Strand and along Broadway to morrow ; but being only 
thoughts, forms of beauty, and truth—— 

Surely, it is time that our colleges were substituting 
the living Oriental languages for the dead languages, 
There is not a single line of any Greek, Hebrew, or 
Latin writer which has not been translated and retrans. 
lated, not an idea among them that may not be reached 
in any living tongue. But we are in our universities 
preferring the mere clatter of their dry bones to the liy. 
ing, throbbing hearts and brains of about half of the 
human race, who speak Arabic and Sanskrit. It is in 
vain to expect the old universities of Europe to get out 
of their old ruts. Greek and Latin were given them by 
the Romish Church, and the Derbys and Gladstones 
will translate Homer to the end of time. But America 
may take the lead in these things. She should provide 
for getting the utterances of the living world—which 
sums up the dead as well—in her colleges. Let Maginn, 
Father Prout, etc., spend their time Latinizing and sing. 
ing English songs. -America has other work. 


VARIA. 


Many persons passing along Regent Street pause to 
read on a small tablet the following inscription, written 
by Mr. Carlyle for the grave of his wife. It is to be placed 
beneath a stone which records the death of her parents at 
Haddington, East Lothian: 

“Here likewise now rests 


JANE WELSH CARLYLE, 
spouse of Thomas Carlyle, Chelsea, London. She was born at 


and of Grace Welsh, Caplegell, Dumfriesshire, his wife. 

“In her bright existence she had more sorrows than are com- 
mon, but also a soft invincibility, a clearness of discernment, and 
a noble loyalty of heart which are rare. For forty years she was 
the true and loving help-mate of her husband, and by act and word 
unweariedly forwarded him as none else could in all of worthy 
that he did or attempted. She died at London, 2ist April, 1866, 
suddenly snatched away from him, and the light of his life as if 
gone out.” 

The “Scientific Review” tells how perfumes may be 


obtained from flowers : 


“The flowers are placed during a few minutes in a well- 
stoppered vessel, along with some volatile essential oil of 
Pennsylvania petroleam—the so-called petroleum ether— 
which has been purified with great care. The essential 
oil takes up the perfume from the flowers, which are con- 
tinually added to it in fresh quantities until it is saturated 
with the odorous’ compound, after which it is driven off 
by evaporation. Little of the petroleum is lost, and the 
temperature required for the evaporation is not sufficiently 








high to injure the perfume. The latter may be separated 
from the fatty and other matter associated with it by 
means of pure alcohol, in which it is readily soluble, but 
in which they are nearly insoluble. The aroma may, in 
the same way, be extracted from several spices, and their 
valuable constituents from many medical plants, particu- 
larly when these properties reside in the flowers.” 


It was reported, much to the joy of the negro’s friends, 
that Lord Alfred Churchill, the president of the Aborig- 
ines Society, was to be the new governor of Jamaica. 
But they have been disappointed. Sir John Peter Grant 
has been appointed, and Mr. Henry Irving as secretary of 
state. The Jamaica committee has resolved, in the name 
of Mrs. Gordon, to prosecute the mildly-deposed Governor 
Eyre for the murder of Gordon when his ex-excellency 
arrives here. The new governor was bern in 1807, and 
was educated at Eton and at the old East India College 
at Haileybury. Having proceeded to India in connection 
with the company’s service, he became secretary to the 
government of Bengal, and afterwards lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of that province. He was created K.C.B. in 1862. 
He is married to a daughter of Mr. Trevor Chicheley 
Plowden. 

Several persons resident in the south of England have 
written to the Zimes giving detailed accounts of a re- 
inarkable meteor which they observed in broad daylight, 
between ten and eleven o’clock in the morning, the day 
before yesterday, and which was attended with a loud 
report. Mr. Beaumont Hotham, consul at Calais, says 
the “ meteor” was the explosion of a powder mill at Es- 
querbes, a village near St. Omer, and about thirty miles 
from Calais. 

The death is reported of the Earl of Mar, which 
took place on Tuesday last at Alloa House, in the seventy- 
first year of his age. The deceased nobleman was 
the inheritor of a peerage whose origin, according to 
Lord Kaimes, is lost in the mists of antiquity. The 
Erskines were established in the county of Clack- 
mannan before they succeeded to the very ancient 
title of Mar, the family name of which was originally 
the same as that of the title—Mar. The origin 
of the title goes back at least as far as the time of Mal- 
colm Canmore, for Martaeus, Earl of Mar, is witness to 
a charter of donation by that monarch to the Culdees of 
Lochleven of the manor of Kilgad-Earnoch, 1065. 
English critics have convicted the Emperor Napoleon 
of some ingenious false translations from the text of 
“ Cesar’s Commentaries,” made in the obvious interest of 





figs, or pines, say—they would be hawked along the 


his theory of “ Ceesarism.” 


M. D.C. 


addington, 14th July, 1801; only child of the above John Welsh : 
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PHELPS, JEWETT & CO., FIRTH’S MUSIC STORE, 
MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 563 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
; eiiiditiannngitiea | CABINET FURNITURE, THADDEUS F 
DRAKE’S PLANTATION BITTERS. rn Ry 





They purify, strengthen, and invigorate. 

They create a healthy appetite. 

They are an antidote to change of water and diet. 
They overcome effects of dissipation and late hours. 
They strengthen the system and enliven the mind. 
They prevent miasmatic and intermittent fevers. 
They purify the breath and acidity of the stomach. 
They cure Dyspepsia and Constipation. 

They cure Diarrhea, Cholera, and Cholera Morbus. 
They cure Liver Complaint and Nervous Headache. 


They are the best Bitters in the world. They make the weak 
strong, and are exhausted nature's great restorer. They are made 
of pure St. Croix Rum, the celebrated Calisaya Bark, roots and 
herbs, and are taken with the pleasure of a beverage, without re- 
gard to age or time of day. Particularly recommended to delicate | 
persons requiring a gentle stimulant. Sold by all Grocers, Drug- 
gists, Hotels, and Saloons. Only genuine when Cork is covered 





by our private U.S. stamp. Beware of counterfeits and refilled | 
bottles. | 
P. H. DRAKE & CO., | 

21 Park Row, New York. 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE. 
' ‘PHE BEST IN THE WORLD. 





Received the Highest Premium—GoL_p Mepa.—at the late Exhi- | 
bition of the American Institute. . | 

| 

| 


THEY MAKE THE LOCK STITCH—They never lose astitch | 
or snarl—the tension is self-adjustable and of no trouble; it is 
THE ONLY MACHINE having the 


REVERSIBLE FEED MOVEMENT, 


which enables the operator to have the work run either from right 
to left or left to right ; it securely fastens the seam at any desired 
place, and is, above all, the least liable to get out of order, and its 
simplicity enables the most inexperienced to operate on it. 

This Machine makes, if desired for special work, four distinct | 
stitches, each stitch being alike on both sides of the fabric. | 

The attention and examination of buyers is especially called to 
the superior merits of the Florence Sewing Machine. 





FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Salesroom and Warehouse, 505 Broadway, 





The Creat Family Sewing Machine. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 
ELASTIC STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 
495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
WHEELER & WILSON 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 


LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE AND BUTTON. 
HOLE MACHINE. 


625 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








THE WORLD-RENOWNED 
SINGER SEWING MACHINES, 


FOR FAMILY USE 
AND 
MANUFACTURING PURPOSES. 


. ....+. 458 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


FIFTY PER CENT. SAVED 
BY USING 
B. T. BABBITT’S LABOR-SAVING SOAP. 


This soap is made from pure and clean materials, CONTAINING NO 
ADULTERATION of any kind, will not injure the most delicate fab- 
ric, and is especially adapted for woolens, which will not shrink 
after being washed with this soap. It may be used in hard or salt 
water. It will remove paint, grease, tar, and stains of all kinds. 
One pound warranted equal to two pounds of ordinary family 
soap. Directions sent with each bar for making three gallons 
handsome soft soap from one pound of this soap. Each bar is 
wrapped in a circular containing full directions for use, printed in 
English and German. Ask your grocer for “ B, T. Babbitt’s Soap,” 


and take no other. 
B. T. BABBITT, 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE... 

















64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington St., N. ¥. 


CHAIRS, DESKS, 


MATTRESSES, SPRING BEDS, Evtc., 


AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
264 anD 266 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK. 


FURNITURE AND CHAIRS FOR SHIPPING. 


WHITE LEAD. 


THE ATLANTIC WHITE LEAD AND LINSEED 
OIL COMPANY, 


of New York, Manufacturers of Pure White Lead, Dry and in Oil, 
Red Lead, Litharge, Glassmakers’ Red Lead, etc, 

Also Linseed Oil, Raw, Boiled, and Refined. 

For sale by druggists and dealers generally, and by 


ROBERT COLCATE & CO., 
General Agents, 287 Pearl Street, New York. 





THE EMPIRE DEPOT OF GAMES. 


ALL KINDS FOR THE 


PARLOR, NURSERY, YARD, AND FIELD. 


CROQUET, 
BASE BALL AND ARCHERY, 
AUNT SALLY, 
The New English Out-door Game, 
And a General Assortment of Goods suitable for Booksellers, 
Stationers, and Toy Trade. 
A. B. SWIFT & CO., 
47 Nassau Street, New York. 


A COMPANION TO CROQUET. 














‘““AUNT SALLY.” 
A NEW OUT-DOOR GAME. 
aT 
KIRBY & CO.’S 
Depot FoR CROQUET, 


633 Broadway, N. Y., 
Opposite the Olympic Theater. 


DOTY’S CLOTHES WASHER 


Is easy to operate—sitting or standing—injures no garments, 
and does its work to perfection in from two to four minutes ; is 
durable, and is the only Washing-Machine that is LIKED THE 
BETTER THE LONGER IT IS USED. 

Recommended as the vERY BEST by Solon Robinson, Orange 
Judd, Prof. Youmans, and many other prominent men. 


R. C. BROWNING, Ceneral Agent, 
32 Cortlandt Street, New York 


(Opposite Merchants’ Hotel). 

















(Successor To FIRTH, SON & CO.), 
PUBLISHER OF MUSIC, 
MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

SOLE NEW YORK AGENCY FOR THE CELEBRATED 
Cilmore Band Instruments. 


*,* Music sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of retail price. 
Orders by mail receive careful and prompt attention. 





MUSICAL BOXES, 


Playing from One to Thirty Tunes, costing from $5 50 to $1,500. 
Every variety of the newest accompaniments; Voix Celestes 
(Celestial Voices), Organocleides, Mandolines, Expressives, Pico- 
los, Bells, Drums, Castanets, etc., etc. Musical Boxes are very 
durable. 


They are fine ornaments for the Parlor as well as pleasant com- 


i panions for the Invalid. Having given our special attention to 
that trade for over sixteen years, we are able to supply every want 


quicker and better than any house in this country. 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., Importers, 
21 Maiden Lane (up stairs), New York. 





Musical Boxes repaired. 


THE HORACE WATERS 


Grand, Square, and Upright PIANOS, MELODEONS, HAR- 
MONIUMS, and CABINET ORGANS. Wholesale and retail, et 
reduced prices. To let, and rent allowed if purchased. Monthly 
payments received for the same. Second-hand Pianos at bargains 
prices $60, $75, $100, $125, $150, $175, $200, and $225. Factory 
and Warerooms, 481 Broadway. Cash paid for second-hand Pianos, 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT PIANO-FORTES, 


Have taken Thirty-two First Premiums, Gold and Silver Medals, 
at the Principal Fairs held in this country within the last ten 
years, and, in addition thereto, they were awarded a First Prize 
Medal at the Great International Exhibition in London, 1862, in 
competition with 269 Pianos from all parts of the World. 

That the great superiority of these instruments is now univers- 
ally conceded, is abundantly proven by the Fact that Messrs. 
Steinway’s ‘scales, improvements, and peculiarities of construc- 
tion” have heen copied by the great majority of the manufactur- 
ers of both hemispheres (As CLOSELY AS COULD BE DONE WITHOUT 
INFRINGEMENT OF PATENT RIGHTS), and that their instruments are 
used by the most eminent pianists of Europe and America, who 
prefer them for their own public and private use, whenever acces- 
sible. 


Sremnway & Sone direct special attention to their 


PATENT AGRAFFE ARRANGEMENT, 


which, having been practically tested in all their grand and high- 
est-priced Square Pianos, and admitted to be one of the greatest 
improvements of modern times, will hereafter be introduced in 
EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY THEM WITHOUT INCREASE oF 
cost to the purchaser, in order that atu their patrons may reap 
its benefit. 








STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANOS 


are the only American instruments exported to Europe in large 
numbers and used in European concert-rooms. 








THE UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINCER, 
WITH 
COCc-WHEELS, 

Fits any Wash-Tub, Wrings Clothes almost dry with little labor, 
and will save its cost in Clothing every year. 

Send for wholesale and retail terms; also descriptive circulars. 

Exclusive right of sale given to the first responsible applicant 
from each town. 


R. C. BROWNING, Ceneral Agent, 
32 Cortlandt Street, New York 


(Opposite Merchants’ Hotel). 





KENT’S EAST 


EQUAL TO JAVA! 
HALF THE PRICE! 
GOES TWICE AS FAR! 
Recommended and used by CLERGYMEN, PHysicrans, and Pro- 
FESSIONAL MEN as the Cheapest, Healthiest, and Best Beverage in 
the World! 
Specially recommended by 

Bishop Janes, - 

and nearly all the Bishops and Clergymen of the M. E. Church. 


Also by 

Dr. Ireneus Prime, 
editor of the New York Observer, and by 

Dr. Thomas A. Upham, 

of Bowdoin College, Maine, and 

Rev. Dr. Bushnell, 
of Hartford. By the 

N. Y. Eye Infirmary. 

(It can be used alone, or, if preferable, one-third of Java mixed 
with two-thirds of Kent’s East Inp1a will make finer Coffee than 
Java alone, and destroy the nervous effect-of the latter.) 

For Sale by all Grocers North and South. 

The Trade supplied through the New York City Wholesale 
Grocers, or direct from the Manufactory, 154 Reade Street, New 

or’ 

RICHARD DAVIES, 
Proprietor and General Wholesale Dealer in Teas and Coffecs 


INDIA COFFEE! 


Wa s, 71 and 73 East Fourteenth Street, between Union 
Square and Irving Place, New York. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 
DEVOTED TO 
LITERATURE, ART, SOCIETY, POLITICS. 








THE ROUND TABLE aims to occupy the first position as a 
national weekly paper. Its CrITICIsMs are prepared with a view 
to fairness and independence. In its Lirzrany DEPARTMENT 
the ablest writers in the country are employed. And, above all, 
itseeks to discuss CURRENT Torics with originality, vigor, and 
impartiality. 

THE ROUND TABLE contains each week a very carefully 
compiled Record of American and Foreign LirEeRary, ART, and 
Musica News. To render this department still more complete, 
correspondents are employed in the leading literary centers, at 
home and abroad. 

THE ROUND TABLE is devoted to the interests of the com- 
mon country, and as such seeks to strengthen the ties of good 
feeling between different sections and states. 

EACH ISSUE OF THE ROUND TABLE contains sixteen 
pages (with occasional supplementary pages), printed on beauti- . 
ful paper, in large and clear type. 





RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One copy, one year, $6 00 in advance. 
One copy, 8ix months, 3 00 in advance. 
Single copies, 15 cents. 

Ten copies to one address, one year, $40 00 in advance. 

The postage on THE ROUND TABLE is FIVE CENTS & quarter of 
a year, if paid in advance, either at the mailing office or office 
of delivery. Subscribers will please bear this iu mind, and ar- 
range for the postage on the paper at the office at which they 
receive it. 

GS Circulars and Specimen Copies mailed when applied for. 

Tue Rounp TaBLE is delivered by carrier in New York and 
Brooklyn without extra charge. 

GS Persons ordering subscriptions will please remit by postal 
money orders. Address all communications to 


THE ROUND TABLE, 








132 Nassau Street, New York. 
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LEE & SHEPARD’S A BEAUTIFUL PRESENTATION Book, APPROPRIATE THE ROUND HILL SCHOOL, 
NEW PUBLICATIONS ie” gee DERETA ISU, 2AAAS. 
= THE LANGUACE OF FLOWERS. , 
I. Edited by Miss Inprewe. This School is designed to prepare Boys for College, for the 
. School 
PRACTICAL poy —" FRUIT sentient tet einen Cant Cesena, tel Widialal ably chool of Science, or for intelligent Business Life. The course 


By Cuar.es R. Baker, of the Dorchester Nurseries. 
1 vol. 8vo, price $4. e 

‘This work is by a practical fruit culturist, whose long expe- 
rience is embodied in its pages not in theories or generalizations, 
but in those details necessary to a perfect understanding of the 
subject. He is the partner of Hon. Marshall P. Wilder in the 
Dorchester Nurseries, which have become noted for the varieties 
of fruits, and have for several years acceptably supplied trees to 
thousands in all parts of the country.”°— Providence Press. 


Il. 
OROCRAPHIC CEOLOCY; 


OR, 
The Origin and Structure of Mountains. 
By Geo. L. Vos, Civil Engineer. 
1 vol. 8vo, $3. 

A careful and elaborate review of late official reports and 
scientific works, in which the author makes havoc of certain 
structures of ideas which have come to be regarded as systems in 
geological science. 


Ill. 
WHY NOT? 
A BOOK FOR EVERY WOMAN. 
By Prof. H. R. Storer, M.D., of Boston. 
16mo, cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 


“This is a prize essay on criminal abortion, which has become 
so alarmingly common, and is brief, concise, plain, free from 
technicalities, earnestly written, and calculated to do much good. 
It is high time that physicians ‘spoke out’ in regard to this 
crime.”’—Springfield Republican. 


IV. 
A THOUSAND A YEAR. 
By Mrs. E. M. Bruce. 
1 vol. 16mo, price $1 25. 
An earnest plea for justice in behalf of Christian ministers and 
their toiling wives, in the shape of a deeply interesting story. 


v. 
IN TRUST; 
OR, 
Dr. Bertrand’s Household. 


By Miss Amanva M. Dove.ass. 


1 vol. 12mo, price $1 75. 

A charming novel by a new American authoress. The antag- 
onisms, the ambitions, with all the virtues, the achievements, and 
the beautifal holiness of domestic life, are here depicted with 
wonderful truth and power. . 


Vi. 
DEARBORN’S AMERICAN TEXT-BOOK 
OF LETTERS. 

With a Diagram of the Capital Script Alphabet, and directions 
for making every kind of Letter in use, with Pen, Pencil, 
Graver, or Brush. By U.S. DEarzorn. 

1 vol. 4to, price $1 50. 

An Invaluable guide to Engravers and Painters, being printed 
from steel plate, and containing every variety of plain and fancy 
letter. 

VII. 
TENTH THOUSAND OF 


BRAVE OLD SALT; 


oR, 
Life on the Quarter-Deck. 
By Ourver Optic. 
1 vol. 16mo, price $1 50. 


A sequel to “ The Sailor Boy” and “The Yankee Middy,” and 
the concluding volume of 


ARMY AND Navy STORIEs. 


G3” Any of the above sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
149 Washington Street, Boston. 


cuts, after Gustave Dorz, DauBieny, Trums, and others. 





Price $3 00. 





Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 


Boston: DE VRIES, IBARRA & COMPANY. 
New York: LEYPOLDT & HOLT. 





NEW SONGS. 





BLUE EYES OR BLACK. A charming song. Sung by Mrs. 
John Wood, in the drama of ‘Our Mutua. Friend,’ with en- 
thusiastic applause. Composed by Thomas Baker. Price 35 
cents. 


NOW I LAY ME DOWN TO SLEEP. A. D. Walbridge. The 
most delightful little song published this season. Price 30 
cents. 


I LOVED HIM AT FIRST SIGHT. Composed and sung by 
Mrs. John Wood, in the play of ‘‘The Three Guardsmen,” 
with the greatest success. Price 35 cents. 


O, SWEET BE THY REPOSE! J. R. Thomas. A most beau- 
tiful serenade in the composer's best style. Price 35 cents. 


SLOWLY NOW THE DAY IS DYING. Sacred song. Words 
by James T. Dudley. Music by J. Ernest Perring. Price 50 
cents. 

We manufacture BAND INSTRUMENTS which are warranted 
to be equal to any that are made. Prices 25 per cent. less than 
the BOSTON INSTRUMENTS. 





Music sent by mail on the receipt of price. 


WM. A. POND & CO., 
547 Broadway, N. Y. 





TO OWNERS OF LIBRARIES. 

Mesers. LEYPOLDT & HOLT (451 Broome Street, N. Y.) have 
in preparation a work of great importance, which, it is hoped, 
will supply a need long felt by students and book-collectors. It 
isa 

THESAURUS OF ARCHAIC ENCLISH, 


by Prof. Hiram Corson, editor of ‘‘ Chaucer's Legende of Goode 
Women.” 

This work has grown out of an undertaking by the author to 
produce a complete ‘ Glossary of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales,” 
with occasional notes on other important early English works. 
The book grew upon his hands until, after seven years of devoted 
labor, he has produced a work which is believed to contain an ex- 
position of every archaism worthy of note in English literature. 

The importance of such a work will be appreciated by a highly 
cultured class, but by them alone. The number of such is small, 
and it is therefore deemed expedient to publish the work by sub- 
scription, and not to publish it before enough subscribers are 
secured to guarantee the financial safety of the undertaking. 
Beyond that, the publishers entertain no expectations. It is pro- 
posed to issue a Subscription Edition of 250 copies, about 850 
pages, in quarto, on large paper, witha printed list of subscribers’ 
names, at $15 a copy. The list already contains many of the 
leading names in American literature. 

Persons wishing to expedite the publication of such a work, 
can obtain specimen sheets and prospectuses on application to 
the publishers. 





No ADVANCE IN PRICES oF 


CLOTHING. 
TRAPHACEN, HUNTER & CO. 
398, 400, anp 402 BOWERY, 

JUNCTION OF THIRD AND FOURTH AVENUES, 

NOW OFFER 
the balance of their SPRING AND SUMMER STOCK at LOWER 


PRICES than the same quality of goods has been offered since 
1860. 


ALL WOOL BUSINESS SUITS, 
$18, $20, $25, and $30. 


BOYS’ AND CHILDREN’S CLOTHING AND LINEN GARMENTS 
OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, AT SAME REDUCTION, 





Wanted-In a Book or Publishing House, 
a situation by a gentleman of foreign and American education; 
perfectly acquainted with the English, German, and French lan- 
guages. Salary at present not so much an object as respecta- 
bility and standing of house. Can influence considerable Penn- 
sylvania trade. Refers to Thomas N. Dale, 17 and 19 Warren 
Street; Kapp & Goepp, 4 Wall Street ; and others, if desired; or 
can be addressed “ HERMAN,” Room 25, 35 Gramercy Park. 








of study covers a period of five years. The number of Boarding 
Pupils is limited to jifteen. Any wishing to enter the School 
are requested to make early application, as there are but few 
vacancies. 


Circulars may be had at the Office of Taz Rounp TABLE, or on 
application to either of the Principals. 


- JOSIAH CLARK, 
JAMES F. SPALDING. 


Miss Howland, 22 East Thirty-fifth Street, proposes dur- 
ing the coming summer to take Ten Young Girls out to Paris, 
there to continue their studies in the French language. She will 
accompany them at proper times to places of note, and is confi- 
dent of returning them to their friends, at the end of two years, 
greatly improved and accomplished. Miss Howland’s long expe- 
rience in teaching fully qualifies her for this undertaking. She 
will state all particulars in an interview, and refers to Rey. Dr. 
Bellows, Mr. Parke Godwin, and Mr. N. P. Willis. 








KALDENBERG & SON, 
THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS OF GENUINE 
MEERSCHAUM PIPES 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 
6 John Street, near Broadway. 
PORTRAITS, INITIALS, ETC., CUT ON PIPES. 
A large and select stock now on hand. 


Repairing, Boiling, Mounting, etc., are a specialty with ur. 
— Sn. 





‘THE BON TON FLEXIBLE SKIRT. 
NEW SHAPES FOR 1866. 





This SKIRT is made under a Patent, witheut the use of Gum, 
Glue, or Rivets, 
AND IS CONSIDERED TO BE . 


THE LIGHTEST, 
THE STRONGEST, 
THE MOST .DURABLE, ano 


THE MOST GRACEFUL HOOP SKIRT IN THE 
MARKET. 


Sold at wholesale and retail by the manufacturers’ agente, 
° 


A. T. STEWART & CO.. 
. NEW YORK. 





Wanted.—A Complete Set of VANITY FAIR; also of MRS. 
GRUNDY. Apply at this office. 





FOR SALE-$16,000. 


On Greenwood Avenue, Trenton, N. J. (the most desirable 
street in that city), three minutes’ walk from the railroad depot 
and horse cars—a handsome, brick-lined, frame house; lot one 
and one-fourth acres. Two stories, with attics, and tower contain- 
ing billiardroom. Hall, library, parlor, and dining-room are fres- 
coed, Steam-heater, forced ventilation, hot and cold water and 
gas throughout the house—every modern convenience. Veranda 
on four sides of house. Terms will be made easy. Apply to 


DORSEY CARDNER, 
Orrice oF THE RounpD TABLy. 








THE SUMMER BOOK. 
CRUMBS 
FROM 
THE ROUND TABLE. 


A FEAST FOR EPICURES. 
By JOSEPH BARBER. 
(“J. B.” or Toe Rounp TaBLez.) 





12mo, gilt top, $1 00. 


The ‘‘Crumss” selected comprise ‘The Aisthetics of Epicu- 
reanism,” “ Breakfast,” “Spring Fish,” “The Fruits of June,” 
“Dinner among the Ancients,” ‘ Dinner among the Moderns,” 
“A Few Words about Puddings,” ‘ Vegetarians and Vege- 
tables,” ‘ Fishing,” “‘ The Stream "—a poem, ‘“‘ Supper,” ‘* Octo- 
ber—Sentimentally and Sensuously Considered,” ‘The Poetry 
of Good Cheer,” ‘Savory Stanzas for November,” “ Epigastric 
Poetry,” ““A Thanksgiving Rhapsody,” ‘‘ By the Brookside in 
May.” 

These gastronomic and piscatorial essays have been very popu- 
lar with the readers of Taz Rounp Taszg, and it is believed that 
they will be still more admired when gathered into permanent 
form. 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 


PUBLISHERS, 
451 Broome Street, New York. 
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